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PRAY, HAVE YOU A LETTER FOR ME? 


A maiden stood at the cottage door. 

And eager look’d down the lane, 

Then in she ran, and look’d at the 
clock, 

Then off to the door again. 

And she look’d before, and look’d behind. 
For one she wish’d to see, 

When, soon as the postman appear’d, she 
ask’d, 

“Oh, have you a letter for mo ?” 

But the postman pass’d without speaking 
a word, 

And sad she seem’d to be, 

A tear fell down her rosy cheek, 

Which plainly proved to me 


That shake of the postman’s head had 
caused 

A wound no eye could see, 

For she thought all day of the postman’s 
“No !” 

When she ask’d “ A letter for me ?’* 

Next morning she stood at the selfsame 
spot, 

She look’d at the clock again, 

As eagerly look’d for the well-known form, 
And dropp’d a tear of pain' ; 

And her heart beat fast, as he came at last, 
For he never smiled, not he ! 

But answer’d “Yes,’’ as she gently ask’d, 
“ Pray, have you a letter for me ? ” 

J. P. H. 


THE ST O R Y- T ELLER. 

ESTHER LEE. 


Esther Lee !—sweet name, fraught with memories of sunshine and flowers. 
How its sound recalled the glad days of my boyhood ere years and cares had 
silvered my once raven locks, or the sunny tresses of her who sat by my side, 
still loving and beloved, as on the day she stood by me at the altar, with 
Esther, the fairest of bridesmaids, as her attendant. It was a balmy evening 
in June, and the sun had sunk in the west, leaving in his wake a train of 
golden clouds, and we were speaking of her who was ever*a sweet and welcome 
memory to us ; of her, whose home was now far beyond that vista of glory, but 
who once on earth was our Esther, our gentle and faithful friend. We sat in 
the shadow of the old parlour, whose walls had so often echoed back the tones 
of her silvery laugh, and her portrait looked down on us from its place above 
the carved oak mantelpiece, with the same calm, earnest gaze as of old, and 
the same smile lurking about the sweet lips, just as she used to look. How 
sweet are the memories of the good and true, when hallowed and softened by 
death and time. True it was that the shadows of age had dimmed the lustre 
of those radiant eyes and the hue of that golden hair, ere their possessor 
passed from life’s chequered path ; but we remembered her only as the bright 
little Esther, the playmate of our childhood, the friend of our after years, 
and as such I love to recall the incidents of her useful and blameless life of 
patience, self-sacrifice, and well-merited reward, proving in its end that in 
good, as in evil, the measure that we mete to others shall be measured to us 
again. 

Esther was an orphan, and lived with her maternal grandmother in a 
quaint old house that for generations had been in possession of the Mortons. 
It was the oldest house in Linton, and through the summer season com¬ 
pletely embowered in leaves and blossoms. How I loved, when a boy, to 
visit there and enjoy the society of its gentle inmates. And what a kind 
motherly old lady was Mrs. Morton; how childlike and familiar with her 
young visitors, and how sweet, yet sad, it was to sit at eve in the shadow of 
the old summer-house at the end of the garden, while she told us of her early 
life, and the friends she knew and loved iD those bygone days; some so good, 
so true, so kind, and some so cold, so false, and heartless, and of their diff erent 
fates, fates so little expected, chances and changes as little dreamt of. Often 
she told us of that cold wide world on which we were entering, where all 
would be so different from what we dreamt of then—that world whose stern 
realities would dawn so coldly on the sweet imaginings of youth; where the 
end was ever so different from the outset, the realisation from the hope; 
where friendship so often found its trust betrayed, and love its fond dreams 
chilled and blighted, amid whose busy scenes and jostling crowds the gifted 
and meritorious were so often overlooked and passed coldly by, and the worth¬ 
less and assuming honoured and caressed, yet where, through all its strange 
and chequered paths, the human heart would learn onetruth,—changeless ns 
heaven’s decrees,—that to do good brings even here its sweet reward, and evil 
the punishment due to its deeds. Such were the lessons of our kind and 
aged friend, lessons whose truth each year’s experience proved, and which 
were to be exemplified in the case of at least one of our youthful party in the 
occurrences of her after life. 

Good Mrs. Morton! Her kind and womanly heart had had a heavy share 
of care and suffering, and borne it patiently too. Often she told us of her 
loved and lost ones, those dear ones whose smiles and tones once made life 
sunshine and music to her; of her kind father and mother, and her child- 
nood’s home ; of her Charles, her noble-hearted husband, who loved her so 
• °dh * an( * an( * w ^ om s ^ e l° ve d as her life, and of that morning so false 
ana bright, when after a tender leave-taking he set out for a day’s fishing 
at sea, accompanied by their eldest child, a beautiful boy, so full of life and 
health and joy, and from which fatal excursion both were brought back cold 


and dead. She told us of her agony, of her long years of silent suffering, and 
the strength that was given her to bear it; and then she would tell of her son 
George, who went to distant lands, and from whom for years she had no 
word or letter, and for whom she sorrowed as for the dead, and who at length 
returned crowned with wealth, and who married Laura Wentworth, the 
beauty of Linton, and who went to reside amid the gaieties of London ; and 
of Lucy, her sweet, gentle Lucy, Esther’s fair young mother, and her brave, 
soldier-like husband, who fell fighting for his country, and in sorrow for 
whose death the fair girl drooped and pined away, refusing all earthly 
comfort, and sighing only for the tomb that was so soon to close over her 
broken heart, till the recital made Esther’s young eyes fill with tears, and my 
heart throb wildly, longing for the time when I too might be a soldier. Oh 
happy hours !—oh bright, but baseless hopes! Who, if he could return to 
that golden dream-time, would exchange the sweet but fading reign of Fancy 
for the everyday realities of life, or the cold philosophy of common sense ? 

It was perhaps owing to the retirement in which her childhood had been 
passed, and the companionship of one so much her senior as Mrs. Morton, 
that Esther acquired that poetic, reserved, and somewhat melancholy tempera¬ 
ment that characterised her. Not strictly beautiful, but with a face whose 
mild, earnest eyes, calm, fair brow, banded by silken braids of light brown 
hair, and the blush and smile that now and then passed over it like a sun¬ 
beam, possessed attractions that in one more classically beautiful might be 
sought for in vain, Esther had many admirers, and might have chosen 
amongst the wealthiest and most influential of the marrying men in Linton ; 
yet, strange to say, suitor after suitor was gently but firmly rejected, and 
Esther attained her twenty-fifth year without having had an accepted lover, till 
one and all, rejected suitors and envious spinsters, came to the conclusion that 
she was a heartless little coquette, and was certain to die an old maid. 

And yet coldness of heart was far from being the cause of this indifference, 
for Esther was gentleness itself. In her the poor, the aged, and suffering, 
ever found a friend. There was not a pigeon in the village but knew the 
window of her breakfast-parlour. The pert redbreast made it his harbour of 
refuge in winter, and feared not to perch on the little hand that fed him ; and 
there was not a stray dog that did not seem by some natural instinct to claim 
her as his guardian. The truth was no lover had yet appeared who came up 
to the ideal one existing in her fancy; and till such should appear, the 
warmth and devotion of her character was to be hidden in the depths of her 
yet unfathomed heart. 

At length, among the visitors to our neighbourhood, came one whose 
appearance excited general interest. Handsome in person, elegant in manners, 
and with that ease of address which marks those who have travelled and 
mixed in good society, Frederick Seymour was well calculated to make a 
lasting impression on a heart so tender and sensitive as that of Esther. They 
met accidentally while exploring a picturesque ruin near Linton, and after 
some casual remarks, entered into conversation. Charmed with the acquaint¬ 
ance thus commenced, he was not long in obtaining a formal introduction; 
became a daily visitor at the old house, wooed, and was accepted by our 
heroine; and as he was known to be the representative of an old and -wealthy 
family, many a richer and prouder maiden envied the golden future that 
seemed opening to Esther Lee. 

And oh, how happy she was, and how fondly she loved him. Not for his 
position or reputed wealth, no! she could have loved him equally had he 
been poor and unknown. But it was for being the living presence of the 
ideal that her fancy had so often pictured—it was for the fond love that 
beamed down from his deep dark eyes, and thrilled in every tone of his manly 
voice. And yet there were times when he seemed abstracted—almost 
melancholy. Yet even this peculiarity had its charm for her. Had he known 
sorrow, and would it soon be her sweet privilege to share and soothe it ? How 
pleasing the thought to Esther. She would be his comforter—his other self; 
the one being in the wide world to whom he could turn in the hour of affliction, 
certain to meet love and sympathy. So she dreamed, in the new-found joy 
of her existence, descrying no cloud, no shadow, no darkness in the future. 

Alas, for the uncertainty of human happiness, the fallacy of brightest 
hopes ! Too soon was the cup of joy to be dashed from the lips of the uncon¬ 
scious girl. It wanted now but a few days to that which was to give the 
happiness of her young life into the keeping of him who had won its 
warmest affections, when late one evening a carriage drove up to the door, 
and an elderly lady, attired in deep mourning, and looking very pale and 
sorrowful, alighted and inquired for our heroine. What passed between them 
at their meeting never transpired; but the stranger, when parting with 
Esther, embraced her tenderly, called her a noble and devoted girl, and 
praying that Heaven might bless her, hurried weeping away, leaving the 
poor girl pale and motionless as a marble statue. For a moment she gazed 
after the departing carriage, then, as if struck with sudden pain, rushed with 
faltering steps into the house, and fell insensible into the arms of Mrs. 
Morton. Next day Seymour, after a long interview, left the house in a state 
of great agitation, and never returned. 
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For some days J^sther. pale and silent, wept through her avocations as if 
nothing fiad’pccurj^d, tjjj at Jengfl* her peitf-up sorrow hurst all restraint, and 
a lingering nervous fever brought her almost to the verge of the grave. 
Various were the surmises afloat. Some said he never meant to marry her. 
The malicious whispered he was a married plan, and his courtship only the 
fulfilment of a wager. A few said the failure was entirely on her side; but whop, 
six months later, it was announced in the pages of a fashionable paper, that 
he had married a young lady of good family and great beauty, one ap4 alJj 
rejected suitors and envious spinsters, came to the conclusion that th« poor 
girl had been jilted. 

About this time, through the unexpected deaths by fever of Mrs. Morton’s son 
and his wife, their orphan children, a boy and girl, were confided to the care 
of that lady and Esther. Their coming was hailed with pleasure by thp 
latter, who exerted herself to soothe and comfort her aged relative under this 
affliction, and to tend and amuse the young strangers committed to her charge. 
This was a fortunate circumstance for Esther, as it tended in some part to lead 
her mind from her secret and crushing sorrow. She at once constituted her¬ 
self the governess of the little Laura, then a beautiful child of seven years, and 
who thus early displayed traits of a proud and imperious temper; and in these 
new-found duties Esther sought forgetfulness of the past, and thus she went 
quietly on her lonely way, heedless of the taunts and allusions of the envious 
of either sex, heaving no sigh, showing no regret when she saw many of her 
companions less favoured by nature than herself wooed, and advantageously 
settled in life. 

Though hearts and hands were proffered as before, Esther seemed to have 
no love to give in return, and from all she turned coldly away; and so years 
passed on, and no word of hers ever threw light on the secret of her dis¬ 
appointment. 

Time had also brought change to me; I was no more the thoughtless boy. 
The duties and high responsibilities of a sacred office were mine, and mine was 
also a gentle and loving companion, for Mary Trevor, sweet Mary, my boy¬ 
hood’s love, and the chosen friend of Esther, shared my lot, and toiled with 
me in my path ; and when, seated together in the quiet parlour of my pretty 
parsonage, I gazed into the depths of her mild, blue eyes, as she questioned 
me of my labours, or told of some gentle office performed, or some work of 
good to be done, or Avhen, our daily duties over, our voices blended in 
thanksgiving to Him who had hitherto been to us so tender and merciful a 
parent, I could mentally exclaim, “ I thank thee, 0 Father of Goodness, that 
that thou hast given me to taste of thy greatest of heavenly and earthly 
blessings—the comforts of love and peace.” 

It was not, however, to be expected that life would ever pass as calmly as 
it began. As much of peace and joy as earth could give was ours, as was also 
its entailed lot of woe and pain. Children were born to us, and glad young 
voices made our home pleasant for years ; but sickness and death entered at 
last, and, the long weary vigil over, the fading form, the agony of bereave¬ 
ment, the blank in the household, the missing face, the silent voice, the vacant 
chair—all these drops of life’s bitterness were mingled in our cup ; but with 
them was also mingled much of goodness and mercy ; and a true friend and 
comforter through those hours of trial was Esther, who, when my dear wife, 
worn with grief and watching, sank at last, exhausted by her toils, nursed her 
through a long and dangerous illness with more than a sister’s love, and who, 
though to appearance fair and fragile as a snowdrop, seemed endowed with a 
superhuman power of enduring fatigue; and like an angel of mercy, at all 
hours and through all seasons, was ever to be found where sorrow, sickness, 
or want called for consolation, ministration, or assistance. 

Well, twelve years passed away—twelve years with their varied scenes of 
joy and sorrow, and strange changes passed with them over our pretty village 
and its inhabitants; hoary heads and weary hearts had found their rest in the 
old churchyard; tiny children had grown into romping boys and girls, boys 
and girls were changed into serious fathers and mothers of families ; fathers 
and mothers into grandfathers and grandmothers; old feuds were forgotten, 
old loves become memories of the past, old hates cooled down, old scandals 
had died away, friends had become enemies, and enemies friends; where lowly 
cottages once stood handsome villas attracted the eye; lanes had become 
streets, and streets grown twice their former size, and could now boast of 
many graceful and useful public edifices. It had become a place of 
importance, and a fashionable sea-bathing town. 

Like everything else, Staunton Hall, the venerable mansion of the proud 
family who bore that name, was undergoing change; every part, from turret 
to basement, being under repair, its new master, Sir Edward Staunton, being 
hourly expected. The late baronet, Sir Herbert, was a niggardly bachelor, 
and would not spend a shilling on repairs of any kind, so that the noble old 
pile needed much the strengthening and softening hands of art and elegance 
to restore its long-neglected beauties. A haughty and reserved man was 
Sir Herbert, and esteemed by few from some hidden cause of dislike ; he had 
always kept coldly aloof from the family of the present baronet, who was 
the son of his youngest brother; indeed, had not the estates been entailed, 
he would probably have willed them over to an entire stranger rather 
than their present possessor; but vain are the purposes of men. His 
favourite nephew and heir was suddenly carried off by fever, and he himself, 
stricken by disappointment and sickness, soon followed. And so Captain 
Edward Staunton, who, with no patrimony but his good sword, had struggled 
bravely on for years, and by his dauntless courage won the admiration and 
esteem such natures generally command, became the favourite of fortune, and 
at thirty-eight found himself the possessor of one of the finest estates in 
the county. . No wonder, then, that brave and handsome, wealthy and 
unmarried, his coming should have awakened a more than ordinary interest 
in the minds of all the manoeuvring mothers and marriageable daughters in 
Linton. 

But the dear old house! How had time passed over its pointed gables, 
quaint chimneys, and ivy-clad walls! There it was, looking as quiet as ever 
in the bright sunshine, and there the pretty parlour, with its windows wide 


open, as if to invite the peeping rows and gay blowomi aroun4 to enter 
take shelter in its pe^ful shade. And there, in nepr eapj chair, muetp 
changed by the burden of twelve years, sits good Mrs. Morton, and near her, 
bending over a vase of flowers, a stray sunbeam falling on her pale brow, and 
sbeddiPff strange radiance on her golden hair, is our gpnjtlefriend Esther, 
Esther J*ee still, an old maid at last, as was so often foretold by the envious 
pf heir pmnpanions—but what a lovely old maid! it seemed as if time, instead 
ta MBg ft 01 * 1 * bad onl y given a more touching charm to her sweet 
If, through those long years, her sensitive spirit had suffered 
firom those petty taunts and cruel sarcasms with which the coarse and 
unfeeling of either sex too often wound women who, either through choice or 
necessity, outlive their youth in the single state, it was known to her secret 
heart alone. As it was, she smiled at all allusions of the kind made by 
rejected suitors who had since found fair ones not so insensible to their 
perfections, or would-be pitying matrons, the affections of whose lovers in 
days gone by she had innocently and unconsciously stolen from them. It 
might be that Esther thought in her secret heart that she could still win love 
if she sought it; certain it was that every strange male face in church or 
concert-room seemed to look oftenest in the direction of her seat. Yet still 
she went on her lonely way, calm, and to all appearance heart-free as in her 
happier days, heedless of the pointed allusions of the juvenile beauties whom 
she still eclipsed, heedless of the manoeuvring mothers with large families of 
marriageable daughters, who so often, in the most innocent manner, enlightened 
eligible men on the subject of her age, and as often, lest there should be any 
deficiency in the matter, would generously put down an additional half-dozen 
years to her benefit. 

But Esther had also many little home trials to contend with; her cousins 
George and Laura, whom those years had transformed into a beauty and a 
handsome man, had now become part of the cares of her daily life. Both, 
too much petted and indulged in early youth by fond bwt injudicious parents, 
displayed in their maturer years traits of the selfishness consequent on such 
early impressions and training. With Laura, who had more strength of 
character than her brother George, this w r as particularly evident. She was 
now a beautiful girl of nineteen, and of a proud and imperious nature that 
could not brook contradiction or control. The admiration paid to her personal 
appearance tended not a little to foster this pride of spirit, together with the 
knowledge that an jfmple fortune was hers as well as large expectations from 
a wealthy aunt. George, with more passiveness of temper, was of a weak and 
frivolous nature; he was intended for the bar, and was vain of his handsome 
person and fancied qualifications. To dress well, have money at command, be 
considered an elegant fellow by the ladies, lead a gay dashing life, and, when 
somewhat sobered down, to marry a beautiful heiress and become an M.P. at 
least, was the dream of his existence. 

It may be guessed that between Laura and our heroine, so widely different 
in years and tastes, there could be little sympathy or companionship ; and as 
Esther’s good looks had not faded with time, and her gentle and winning 
manners made her society pleasing and coveted, her young relative, naturally 
of a jealous disposition, observed with annoyance theintcrest she still created 
in the minds of many, whose admiration would have been flattering to 
herself, and this caused many little displays of temper on her part towards the 
unconscious offender. Indeed Laura, like many thoughtless young girls, 
considered Esther’s proper sphere, or that of any woman who had attained the 
frightful age of thirty-three in the state of single blessedness, was to perform 
the common but useful duties of housekeeping, pickling and preserving, 
knitting and sewing, watching by the sick beds of their aged or infirm 
relatives, or superintending the dressing and ornamenting of their younger 
ones; in short, to be an obliging and useful maiden aunt or cousin, when 
their services could be made available, and keep conveniently out of the way 
when not required. 

That such were Laura’s ideas, was too often shown in her intercourse with 
Esther, more particularly when any of the other sex were present, when any 
difference in matters of taste or opinion on the part of the former was sure to 
be met with such remarks as, “Keally you old maids have such strange 
ideas,” or, “ Well, at your age I may think differently; but you cannot put 
an old head on young shoulders.” To expressions of this kind, Esther, with 
her innate gooa sense and patience, usually made no reply ; but she would 
have been more than mortal, had they not sometimes caused a sad and almost 
angry feeling to find its place in her woman’s heart. 

It was a time of more than ordinary excitement in our now busy and 
populous little town, a liberal member for the county had just been returned 
after hard canvassing and tumult, almost approaching to riot. Mr. Ponsonby, 
the successful candidate, who was a man of great wealth, spared no expense to 
celebrate his success; heavy dinners where dry political questions were discussed, 
dull jokes passed, and duller toasts given and responded to, followed one 
another in succession. But what most interested the fashionables of our town 
was an evening party on a grand scale which Mrs. Ponsonby was to give on 
her birthday, and to which all the Hite of the neighbourhood had been invited. 
Great preparations for this event were being made by the fair population of 
Linton and its vicinity. Its bustle had even extended to the inmates of the 
old house, for our friend Esther, with Laura and George, were among the 
favoured individuals. 

It may be imagined that the two latter looked forward with no little pleasure 
to an event, which would bring together all the beauty and fashion of Linton, 
and where each would have an opportunity of displaying their attractions to 
advantage, and they now sat near Mrs. Morton and Esther in the bright old 
parlour discussing the probabilities of who might and might not be guests on 
the occasion. 'Well might a physiognomist have caught the individual 
characters from the countenances and attitudes of the group in that room 
—George lounging on a sofa, passing his taper fingers through his fragrant 
locks and surveying himself complacently in an opposite mirror; Laura, 
blooming with anticipated triumph, one delicate hand toying with the costly 
chain that circled her dazzling neck, the other carelessly turning over the 
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leavpq of a riohly bound album ; Esther, pale and silent, her head bent 
over her embroidery; and Mrs. Morton leaning forward in her easy chair, her 
di'TTi eves fixed on the solemn page of the book of truth, her mind weary alike 
OQ1 .tui«. -invs and cares, and dreaming only of that home of rest where the 
b essed shall have an abiding place for ever. 

‘‘And so yen have really decided on going to Mrs. Ponsonby’s party ? 
remarked Laura, after a quiet survey of her cousin’s countenance. “ I ai 

S ^ S e e s d I have; but why should that surprise you, Laura) 


?” 

am 


inquired 


<< Why, just because I thought at your years you could not enjoy these sort 
of things, being so grave and retiring in your habits,” replied Laura ; “ and 
then, in a place like this, people know one’s exact age, and though you do 
look young enough, still gentlemen don’t care fftr paying attention to ladies 
much older than themselves, and if through politeness or pity they do so, they 
feel it a bore and it causes gossiping people to pass remarks, and that is 
disagreeable ; and then you have gone out so little and dress in such a plain 
old fashioned style, that you make a dowdy of yourself, which I daresay has 
been the cause of your not being able to get established in life, for your looks 
are well enough ; but what I mean to say is that, if you are going to wear 
that shocking old silk dress I saw in your room to-day, you will be quizzed, 
that’s all.” 

“ And quite enough, Laura,” lisped George, as he gave another curl to his 
pet mustache. “What can you say to that, Esther? Ah! you are a sly 
puss, Lary, quite understand the usages of society, I see, and never expect to 
be an old maid. No woman ever does at sweet nineteen.” 

“ You quite mistake me, Laura,” said Esther, apparently unmoved by her 
cousin’s cutting remarks, “ quite mistake me if you think me averse to 
innocent amusements and recreations; far from being so, I consider them at 
times absolutely necessary to unbend the mind from weightier cares, and, far 
from objecting to dressing with taste and elegance, I think it every woman’s 
duty to make herself appear as agreeable as ^ssible, not only to the eyes of 
strangers, but also to those of her nearest relatives and most intimate friends; 
but all unnecessary extravagance and expense ought to be avoided; for to be 
dressed elegantly docs not imply dressing gaily, and though I am so old I 
have as little desire to make a fright of myself as to go vulgarly overdressed. 
True, my style is plain, but it suits my taste and circumstances, and I care 
little for the rude remarks of those who dislike it; as to my not being able to 
get established in life, that is my secret, and a failure with which my dressing 
has nothing to do, and, indeed, Laura, the man who chooses for the com¬ 
panion of his life any woman for the charms of wealth, a fine face, or showy 
style of dress, in preference to mental gifts and gentleness of disposition, will 
find his chances of happiness small indeed. It is the mere fine lady, who makes 
dress and company-keeping the aim and end of her existence, who becomes 
the domestic dowdy in reality, as she is wanting in those graces without which 
no woman can be truly lovely or loveable.” 

“Enough, enough of this preaching!” exclaimed Laura, throwing her 
album from her in a pet and pouting her pretty lips; “ what a Lady Grace 
you are to be sure, where did you get such ridiculous notions? Why, you 
would be a perfect treasure of a wife to some grave old parson. Well, 
you are welcome to your opinions, my most sage and philosophic cousin; but 
you will never make me believe that plainness and elegance are one and the 
same thing. What do you say, George ?” 

“ Oh ! don’t ask me to judge,” replied George ; “I never interfere in women’s 
quarrels; let the men decide that question at Mrs. Ponsonby’s party, by 
choosing the handsomest and most elegantly dressed lady as the belle of the 
evening.” 

Laura tossed her pretty head, and glanced complacently in an opposite 
mirror, and a smile curled her proud lip as she saw in its depths the form 
and face, which she was convinced should on that evening be the form and 
face of her, whom all would own as the belle and the beauty. 

Esther arose and, laying aside her embroidery, walked out into the garden. 
Seeing that a branch of her favourite rose-bush had burst its fastenings, she 
stooped down to tie it up, and, being close to the parlour window, which was 
open, unintentionally became a listener to some very cutting remarks on her 
obstinacy and old maidishness from both her cousins, such exclamations as, 
“ So she is really going,” “ How tiresome ! ” “ What can have put the idea 
into her head at this time ? ” and “ Refusing to go out so often as she has 
done.” At length Laura burst out. 

“ Annoying old maidish creature ! ” she exclaimed; “ if she had not been 
going I might have had her pearl ornaments for the night. They would have 
looked so rich with my dark hair and pink satin dress; but now she will 
wear them herself, and I cannot ask her for them; and the Stanhopes, and 
Daltons, and Howards, all such fashionable and stylish people, to be there, 
and Sir Edward Staunton expected too. Is it not annoying? Well, she may 
go, but it will only be to be laughed at, that’s one consolation.” 

The latter part -of this selfish and senseless speech was unheard by Esther, 
who had hurried away on learning the nature of Laura’s objections to her 
appearing at the party. For a moment, indignation brought the rich blood 
to her pale cheek. To be taunted and laughed at by a fopling like George; 
her years sneered at and her few ornaments coveted by the giddy Laura, who 
had already more than she needed, and by that Laura over whose girlhood 
she had watched with the kindness of a mother, was bitter indeed. 

Brushing away the tears that blinded her, Esther turned back into the house, 
and rushing into her own little room, threw herself into a chair, and buried 
her face in her hands. For a few minutes she gave way to the pang caused 
by her wounded feelings; then, as if a gentler thought had come to her heart, 
rose with a sweet expression on her face, and, opening a small casket, drew 
forth the coveted gems. Alas! what memories they awoke of her who had 
gone to her quiet rest in the old churchyard, and whose sweet motherly face 
so often haunted her dreams. 

After gazing long and sadly on those relics of the past, Esther returned to 


the parlour, and informed Laura that, as she did not intend wearing any orna¬ 
ments at the party, with the exception of a small gold chain, it would give 
her much pleasure to see her wear the pearls on the occasion, if agreeable to 
her. . Laura’s gratification at this unexpected favour was unbounded. She 
even condescended to thank her Warmly tor the obligation, little dreaming her 
selfish wish for them had been overheard by her generous cousin. 

Was it a feeling of womanly rivalry, or a kind of innocent revenge that 
filled Esther’s heart, when, late on the night previous to that on which the 
party was to take place, she drew from a hox that had arrived that day from 
London a dress of snowy crape,—a dress that, for elegance and simplicity, 
might have been worn by a wood nymph; and, after gazing on it for some 
time with an interest seldom displayed by her in matters of personal adorn¬ 
ment, turn from it to behold, reflected in her mirror, a face that, though pale 
and sad, was yet, despite the years and shadows that had passed over it, far 
more attractive than all the sunny glow of the selfish Laura’s youthful 
beauty. 

It must have been a feeling of this kind, for Esther, with her large dower 
of gentleness and patience, was but a woman after all; and no woman, what¬ 
ever her age or degree, can tamely brook being underrated or despised. 

Well, it came at last, the festal night, with its song, and smiles, and 
flowers. Numerous and distinguished were the guests, and elegantly and 
costly attired the gentler part of them. Laura looked brilliant in her pink 
satin and pearls. The appearance of Esther caused many remarks. It was 
such a rare thing for her to go out into society; and then her dress was so 
faultlessly fashionable, simple, and elegant, that such expressions as “ Who 
could imagine her so old ? ” “ The idea of a dress like that for one of her 

age! ” were more the result of the envy felt for the interest she seemed to 
excite amongst the strangers present, than any scornful feelings the speakers 
really entertained for her. 

“How beautiful she is! what a striking and expressive countenance! 
How simply and elegantly dressed! my ideal of the woman one could love! ” 
exclaimed Sir Edward Staunton to his friend the Honourable Charles 
Walmer, as they stood together gazing intently on a bevy of ladies, among 
whom were our acquaintances, Esther, and her gay cousin dazzling in the 
splendour of her pink satin and pearls. 

“ Who ? that dark-eyed beauty, pearl-adorned, who seems to regard you 
with no unfavourable eyes ? A Miss Laura Morton, I believe, a pretty girl, 
and an heiress; I approve your taste, my friend.” 

“ No, no, not so ; that one—herself a pearl, the lady in white, who sits by 
her side. It is of her I speak!” • 

“Why, Ned, I declare you are turning poetical. Really I must cool down 
that fevered fancy of yours. Well, it is—shall I disenchant you ? ” 

“ Speak! ” exclaimed Sir Edward ; “ tell me at once.” 

“A Miss Esther Lee, my dear fellow,” replied his friend, “who was, I 
understand, a beautiful young lady so far back as fifteen or seventeen years 
ago, at least I have been so informed by some of her fair friends, who, like 
many of their sex, are rather communicative on subjects of this kind. In 
short, the fair object of your rapturous admiration, (though I must own a 
charming specimen of the kind), is neither more nor less than one of those 
maligned and persecuted creatures* an old maid.” 

“ Then I will never look at a young one again! ” exclaimed Sir Edward. 
“ And that name, Esther Lee, sounds so familiar. How strange! ” he 
murmured, as a shade passed over his dark, handsome countenance. “ How* 
very strange, if it should be she ; yet it may be only a fancy after all. Still, 
if ever a face was the index of a heart, hers speaks of a nature capable of the 
noblest self-sacrifice; but I dream, it may be only a fancy, and yet the 
resemblance is so like, and that sweet familiar name Esther Lee, Esther Lee.” 

“ Why, really Ned, you were only sentimental a little while ago, but now 
you are mad—stark raving mad—ah, where are you going ?” 

“ To seek an introduction to the most charming woman I have seen for 
years.” 

As Sir Edward passed the group we have mentioned, his eyes sought again 
that face which interested him §o strangely ; and on meeting his gaze, a faint 
blush passed over Esther’s cheek, while the radiant Laura, dazzling in her 
rich attire, and surrounded by admirers, bloomed brightly still in anticipation 
of her triumph ; for she, along with a dozen other beauties in the room, had 
marked down the handsome and wealthy baronet as her peculiar prize, little 
dreaming of the possibility of finding a rival in her old maidish dowdy 
cousin. No, the idea of such an occurrence would have seemed too ridiculous 
to be entertained for a moment. She had yet to learn one of life’s lessons, 
that the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

Had Esther been of a* vain or revengeful disposition, she would certainly 
have felt herself amply avenged on Laura for her late cutting remarks, in the 
marked attention bestowed otf her through the night by one who was the 
cynosure of every bright eye in the room. It was in vain that such 
expressions as “ How well she looks to be so old!”—“ Thirty-three last birth¬ 
day!”_“Really that style of dress is rather juvenile for an elderly person 

like her,” were whispered loud enough to be heard by him for whose ear 
they were intended. Sir Edward seemed to have eyes or ear3 for no one else, 
and every moment he could spare from those civilities, which as a gentleman 
he was forced to pay to those around, was devoted to her; and when on her 
rising to depart he insisted on conveying her and her cousins home in his 
carriage, the most envious of the disappointed fair ones must have owned in 
her secret heart that Esther, the long-secluded Esther, had been the belle of the 
evening. 

And so the long expected and eventful night was over, and, like the outset 
and end of human life, how different the reality from the anticipation! Many 
who went, full of hope and joy, were doomed to disappointment. One, whose 
lonely heart dreamt not of conquest, won Without a struggle the coveted 
prize. Esther had not heard of Sir Edward Staunton being one of the 
expected guests, and it was not till he was presaated to her that she learned 
the long-talked-of master of Staunton Hall wajjKie owner of those dark eyes, 
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whose earnest, almost sad, expression had woke such an indefinable emotion 
in her heart, almost from the first moment they rested on her face. And now 
she stood alone in the stillness of her little room, mentally reviewing each 
look and tone that in one single night had so strangely disturbed the current 
of her existence. Could it be possible ? Did she love again, and could he 
love her ? whispered her throbbing heart. Could he, handsome, wealthy, and 
honoured, love her, old and worn in heart, obscure and portionless. Oh! no, 
it could not be. He had seen her silent and neglected, hence his kind and 
graceful attentions; No, she would banish the vain dream from her mind, 
and forget that dark handsome face and stately form whose love could com¬ 
mand wealth, rank, and beauty. Yes, she would forget him. What could 
he be to her ? She threw herself in a chair, covered her face with her hands, 
and wept tears of mingled joy and sorrow. 

But if the feelings of Esther were of that uncertain character, those of 
Laura were of the most unmingled mortification; to be overlooked,'passed by 
for one so old and grave, was humiliating in the highest degree. It was a 
bitter lesson, that first one. Oh! how wearily she threw herself into a chair, 
tossed flowers, pearls, and rings from her as if they had been the most 
contemptible trifles, and while tears of wounded vanity and disappointment 
rushed to her eyes, came to the conclusion that she was the most miserable 
and desolate being in existence. 

“ Oh ! if I had only got a plain white dress! ” soliloquised Laura, “ I know 
I should have looked so much handsomer than she did. It was just through 
her wearing it and that small chain that made her appear singular among so 
many gay people, and drew his attention; deceitful creature that she was, 
not to tell me about it! The idea of a white crape dress for one so old as 
Esther—ridiculous! However, she will not be Lady Staunton for all her 
cunning. I wonder he did not display better taste than select her as his 
partner for the evening. But I suppose he was only quizzing her to put off 
the time, and there will be no more about it, I dare say.” 

When they met at breakfast next morning, Laura was irritable and fidgetty, 
scarcely tasted a morsel, and watched with curious eyes the countenance of 
Esther, which now wore its usual calm expression. 

“How happy she is,” soliloquised Laura, “and trying to hide it! Such 
hypocrisy! I could forgive her if she would only say she was so.” 

She rose abruptly, and carelessly remarking, “That she was going out to 
sketch for an hour or two,” left the house, and did not return till near dinner 
time, when she related how she had met Miss Dalton, who had seen the Earl 
of Endon and his daughter, the beautiful Lady Clara de Yere, on horseback, 
accompanied by Sir Edviard Staunton, to whftm it was rumoured she was 
shortly to be married. Of course Lady Clara was almost portionless; but 
then she was of such an old family, and so beautiful. And Sir Edward being 
so wealthy, her want of fortune would be no objection, and then, how well 
Lady Clara Staunton would sound. 

“ So you see, Esther,” she added, “how little dependence is to he placed 
on the attentions of fashionable men, though I really thought from his 
civilities last night, you had made an impression on the heart of the gallant 
baronet,” and Laura paused, and scanned with a scrutinising look her cousin’s 
face. 

Poor Esther! the cruel look that accompanied this piece of intelligence 
was enough of itself to have called up the faint blush that came to her cheek, 
and then passed away, leaving it paler than before. She answered calmly, 
that she understood that Lady Clara was amiable as she was beautiful, and 
every way a suitable bride for a brave soldier and gentleman like Sir Edward 
Staunton, and she hoped Laura did not imagine her so foolish as to think 
he had paid her any more attention than any gentleman would have done 
to a lady similarly circumstanced; then, glad to escape from her surveillance, 
she arose and passed out into the garden, and was soon to all appearance so 
busied among her flowers, that even the searching eyes of Laura would have 
failed to detect on her downcast face one shadow of regret that the dark eyes 
of Sir Edward Staunton had ever rested on its pale beauty. 

If Laura was disappointed in the calmness with which Esther received the 
intelligence she expected would have caused her a bitter pang, she was still 
more so when shortly after her cousin received a note from Sir Edward, in 
which, after regretting that an appointment previously made with Lord 
Endon, and which in the pleasure of the last evening he had forgotten, 
prevented his calling on her that day, he said he would do himself the pleasure 
of calling on the morrow, and make his excuses in person to her and Miss 
Morton. So then, thought Laura, he intends keeping up the acquaintance 
after all. She could not conceal her chagrin at this occurrence; it was evident 
that she was annoyed and mortified. 

The morning arose bright and beautiful, Laura was restless and uneasy, 
gazing out earnestly on the road, and starting at the sound of every footstep. 
Esther looked calm though pale, it might be that the recollection of a night of 
woe and tears, and a morning of silent agony, tempered her feelings on tho 
present occasion. She knew the fallacy of human liopes, and what after all 
could he be to her, the affianced of a noble and beautiful maiden, beautiful in 
the first bloom and loveliness of youth, and she in the afternoon of life, 
careworn and poor. So she reasoned with her rebellious heart, that heart 
yearning for love and sympathy. 

It was strange to observe the contrast between the cousins. She who felt 
most deeply so outwardly calm, and she whose wounded vanity was her chief 
sorrow so evidently restless and unhappy. Esther could perceive that Laura 
was studiously plain in her dress on the present occasion, something new for 
her. At length a loud knock at the door made her almost start from her seat. 
It was only George returned from his morning’s walk. Certainly the look of 
annoyance his sister cast on him was anything but flattering as was also the 
exclamation, “Really, George, you are so tiresome; why do you knock so loud 
and frighten me so ? ” But another knock, fully as loud, had not such a painful 
eftect on her nerves, when it was followed by the announcement of Sir Edward 
Staunton; then it was she became all smiles and sweetness. 

The baronet saluted Laura and George with great cordiality, then in a 


quiet, almost timid manner approached the unobtrusive Esther, and after tha 
usual civilities seated himself by her side. 

Never was time passed more agreeably than that which elapsed between Sir 
Edward’s arrival and departure. Ho possessed the gift, rare even in the* 
most polished of men, of suiting his conversation to the various tastes of 
those into whose society he was cast. He talked of field sports to George; 
of music and the opera to Laura; and of painting, flowers, and poetry with 
Esther; and quite charmed good Mrs. Morton, to whom he had been presented, 
by his descriptions of Indian life and cookery. 

“ Fine sensible fellow! ” said George, after the baronet had gone. 

“How handsome and fascinating!” echoed Laura; and “Happy Lady 
Clara de Yere! ” mentally breathed poor Esther Lee. 

Sir Edward called again and again at the old house. Yet somehow his 
manner became embarrassed &nd restrained with Esther, though with Laura 
and George it was much as usual. Laura, observing this, set it down to the 
score of her own superior attractions, and improved in temper and spirits. 
George was now one of the baronet’s warmest admirers, though at first 
inclined to be hostile and envious, owing to his having thrown him so 
completely in the shade on the evening of the party. Esther attributed the 
coldness of Sir Edward’s manner to her, to his engagement with Lady Clara, 
and the fear of his encouraging false hopes on her part; and in the pride and 
delicacy of her heart became more timid and reserved than ever. But any 
clear-sighted observer might have remarked how his voice became low and 
tremulous when addressed to her, how his first and last look rested on her 
form at coming and departing, and how, when they chanced to meet in their 
walks, the usually graceful and self-possessed Sir Edward was sometimes 
strangely at a loss for words, and showed unmistakeable signs of the awkward¬ 
ness of a lover, which, of all the kinds of awkwardness, is perhaps the only 
one that has in it something approaching to the beautiful. 

Meanwhile, the work of good prospered in the hands of the new owner 
of the Staunton estates. Waste lands were reclaimed, old leases renewed, 
comfortable cottages built for the farm labourers, a commodious school-house 
erected, the able provided witn work, and the aged and suffering cared for 
and succoured, and many a lonely widow and helpless orphan had cause to 
bless the day that Staunton Hall received him as its master. 

There was also another name that came in with his for its share of blessings 
from the lips of the infirm and poor. It was that of Esther. Many a time 
in the humble homes from which his bounty had driven want did Sir Edward, 
hear of her meek spirit, her quiet charity, her sincere piety and tenderness of 
heart. Can it therefore then be wondered at that her scat in the old church, 
or by the quiet fireside of the quaint old parlour, was ever the spot where his 
fondest gaze rested; and that Laura at last, seeing all her arts of coquetry 
were vain in that direction, hurried off with George on a visit to town, where 
the gallantries of an ensign in the Guards, with more tongue than brains, and 
opera and balls, somewhat soothed the mortification of her first disappointment. 

At length the alterations and improvements in Staunton Hall were com¬ 
pleted, and the proud old mansion looked as if arrayed in holiday attire, and 
in the lofty and elegantly furnished drawing-room sat a noble and gentle¬ 
looking old lady, the mother of Sir Edward, who had arrived to superintend 
the domestic arrangements of her son. The baronet was seated by her side, 
and an animated and interesting conversation had passed between them, in 
which he had laughingly stated his intention of giving Staunton Hall a 
mistress, and Mrs. Staunton, with a mother’s solicitude, was naturally 
anxious to learn who was the chosen of her son; but to all her questions, if it 
was Lady Clara de Yere, or any of the young ladies of her acquaintance, he 
answered with a quiet smile that no lady had yet honoured him by her accept¬ 
ance, but that he would certainly ask her opinion, and expect her approval of 
his chosen one, before taking the final step, an assurance with which the good 
old lady seemed pleased and satisfied. 

After Sir Edward and Mrs. Staunton had talked over their arrangements, 
they rode out for an airing, and they visited together some of the humble 
dwellings of his poor pensioners. He then showed her his neat cottages, each 
with its miniature garden, gay with flowers in front; and when she saw the 
pleasant faces of the people, smiling blessings on them as they passed, the 
kind old lady looked up into the handsome face of her son, and exclaimed, 
“Dear Edward, this is the true happiness of being rich to a heart like 
yours.” 

After some time spent in visiting different parts of the village they 
approached the old house, and when Mrs. Staunton’s eyes rested on it, a 
strange expression passed over her countenance. Sir Edward pushed open the 
gate, and, taking the hand of his mother, led her towards the door. “Who 
are you going to visit here, Edward? ” had scarce passed her lips, when they 
were under the rose-covered porch, and she was face to face with Esther. For a 
moment the latter gazed wildly on the face of her visitor, and then turned 
deadly pale, while Mrs. Staunton clasped her hands in astonishment, and 
exclaiming, “ Miss Esther Lee, my dear, dear friend, do I see you once more ? 
Can it be possible that we meet again ? ” sank down on the seat. 

“Yes, I—I am Esther Lee,” gasped our heroine, still growing paler and 
paler, while her fair head, bowed down as in fear or despair, sought a hiding- 
place among the leaves and blossoms that clustered round the trellised porch. 

“What! still unchanged in name and position as on that evening, long 
gone by, when I told you a tale that crushed your young life with sorrow ? ” 
asked Mrs. Staunton. 

“ Still,” murmured Esther, as a faint blush passed over her pale, downcast 
face. 

“ Dearest, noblest of women! ” sobbed Mrs. Staunton, as she raised the 
drooping head of Esther till it found a resting-place on her bosom, and 
smoothing back the bands of silken hair from her fair brow, gazed long and 
sadly on her countenance. “ Dear, self-sacrificing Esther, I am not now as 
then, a messenger of evil tidings to the gentle martyr who saved the life of 
my child by parting with her young heart’s first dream of happiness. Alas! 
in my selfish love for her, I dreamt not of your misery; and now she sleeps 
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in her cold grave and never knew his falsehood, who would have wedded you 
and broken his vows to her. Oh, Edward ! this is that noble Esther of whom 
I told you years ago,—her whose self-sacrifice saved your sister’s heart 
from breaking. Oh, Edward, my sod, love her for mine and your sister’s 

Sa Sk Edward murmured something about time and years, as he turned aside 
to conceal his emotion. 

Poor Esther, pale and trembling, uttered no word, hut looked alternately 
from the face of Mrs. Staunton to that of her son, till the latter, after their 
first surprise was over, led his mother to the house, and presented her to 
Mrs. Morton ; then, telling Esther that he wished to gather some of her roses 
for Mrs. Staunton, accompanied her to the garden, where we shall leave them 
while we go back to the evening of Esther’s first sorrow. 

Mrs. Staunton was the widow of the late baronet’s youngest brother. Her 
union with Colonel Staunton was one of pure affeetion, for the beautiful 
Blanche Hastings was portionless. Their marriage was a great mortification to 
Sir Herbert, who had loved the fair girl with as deep an affection as his selfish 
nature was capable of, and had been rejected by her, an offence which he 
never forgave. She was oarly left a widow with two children, a son and 
daughter, the former of whom followed the profession of his father; the latter, 
a beautiful but fragile girl, was the comfort and solace of her mother in the 
retirement of her widowed life. Emily Staunton was a gentle and loveable 
being, one whom a cold look or harsh word would wound to the soul. To 
love and to be loved, was the dream of her young life; and her mother, her 
brother, her birds and flowers, filled all her earthly aspirations, till the dark 
eyes of her cousin, the fascinating but reckless Seymour, awoke a deeper and 
more absorbing feeling in her heart. And he loved her, but not with the 
pure lasting affection she felt for him. 

Early deprived of his parents, and heir to considerable wealth, Seymour 
was indulged in every wish by his guardians, till his disposition, originally 
impulsive and generous, became selfish and inconsiderate. It proved so with 
regard to Emily, with whom he formed an engagement, before testing the 
nature of his feelings towards her. Of this engagement Emily, through a 
feeling of delicacy, had not spoken to her mother; but Mrs. Staunton, with a 
woman’s quickness of perception, read their secret. At length Seymour 
departed on the visit to Linton, which led to his forming the acquaintance of 
Esther, and it was then the instability of his character displayed itself. The 
confiding tenderness of Emily, her young life’s hopes of happiness, his 
plighted vows of unchanging love, all were forgotten in the madness of his 
new passion, and he would have led Esther to the altar without once reflecting, 
that such an act would have blighted for ever the heart and life of the gentle 
object of his early attachment. 

For some time after his separation from 'Emily, Seymour’s letters to her 
were all a loving heart could wish, breathing the deepest affection, regretting 
his protracted visit, and expressing fond wishes to behold her again; but as 
time passed on they grew brief and cold, and at last ceased altogether; and 
in proportion the fair girl’s health and spirits drooped and languished, to the 
great anguish of Mrs. Staunton, who, in the absence of her son, far distant 
fighting his country’s battles, found in the society of her gentle daughter, her 
only earthly comfort, and who now saw that beloved one pining and fading 
away under the influence of a sorrow that seemed past all human aid. At 
length a rumour of his intended marriage with Esther reached her ears, and 
on ascertaining the truth of the report, she at once formed the project of 
appealing to Esther’s womanly feeling. Acting on this, she told the drooping 
Emily that she was obliged to leave home on business for a short time, and 
then tenderly embracing the weeping girl, and consigning her to the care of 
a faithful domestic, set out on her mission to our heroine, to whom with all a 
mother’s eloquence she told her sad tale, and besought her to save her child, 
by discarding and rejecting him whose falsehood and broken vows were 
hurrying that child to an early tomb. 

How nobly Esther performed that painful duty has been seen in her 
discarding at once and for ever the perjured lover of Emily. Yes, how truly 
noble when, deaf to his entreaties and anguish, deaf to the wild pleadings of 
her aching heart, listening only to the cry of mercy and justice, Esther Lee 
laid down her young life’s dream of happiness, love, wealth, and position, on 
the cold altar of duty, dreaming not, when she cast her bread on the waters, 
it should return to her after many many days. 

And had it not now returned, when, in the softened shadow of the old lime 
tree, amid the songs of birds and perfume of flowers, with Sir Edward 
Staunton by her side, her hand fondly clasped in his, did Esther Lee again 
listen to that sweetest of music to woman’s ear, the low tremulous tones which 
tell her she is beloved. Oh ! she knew it now, knew it by every accent of his 
voice, knew it every time she raised her timid eyes to meet his dark handsome 
face, beaming down upon her radiant with joy and love. He had told her 
all—all! of his past life, his trials, struggles, dangers even of his early but 
false and bitter love-dream. 

Sir Edward, like Esther, had lovel, and that love, like hers, had been for 
years a cloud and shadow on his path; but not his had been the fault, not his 
the treachery, but hers, who preferred rank and title to worth and truth. 
Yes, hers! that Constance, so beautiful, so seemingly true and loving, so 
really false and heartless, who forsook the poor soldier who, through all his 
toils and dangers in distant lands, bore her image so faithfully in his heart, 
and that she might wear a coronet and take her place amid the proud rulers 
of fashion, wedded one she could not love, and whose after cruelty and harsh 
treatment hurried her to an early tomb ; and while his deep voice trembled as 
he told of this bygone heart trial, Esther wept and wondered how any woman 
he had ever loved could forget him. 

Edward then changed the subject, and spoke of Emily, his gentle sister, 
that Emily whom Esther never saw, and who never knew how much Esther 
had sacrificed for her ; that Emily, to save whose life Esther had laid down in 
despair her life’s first hopes of love and happiness, how* good, how gentle, 
how loving she was, how deserving of love ! and Esther, so noble, so heroic, 


so patient, his mother’s letters had told him all of Seymour’s falsehood, 
Emily’s despair, and Esther’s self-sacrifice, and how that unseen Esther became 
to him, the wanderer, a life dream, a beautiful ideal of what woman should be, 
pure, devoted, and merciful—that Esther whom his fancy delighted to paint, 
and whose image for years was mirrored in his heart, and who, when met at 
last, more than realised his dream. 

Sir Edward paused, and Esther, blushing for the praise she merited so well, 
rose to depart, but his clasping hand detained her. She sat down, but dared 
not raise her eyes to meet the fond look she knew was now bent on her face. 
Lower, lower bent her head as his rich tremulous voice gently and timidly, as 
if he were the humble and powerless lover, and she the lofty aDd beloved one, 
besought her to become the companion of his future life, his dearest earthly 
friend, and fill the place of his lost sister in his mother’s heart. In vain she 
tremblingly urged her unfitness to fill the proud position he offered; her 
vanished youth, his power to choose among the young, the highborn and 
lovely ; vain was each objection she offered, his deep earnest love would admit 
of no excuse, and when they rose to return to the house, Esther the timid and 
retiring Esther, was the affianced bride of a noble-hearted and generous man, 
who could appreciate the beauty and purity of her character and whose 
protecting love was to be the safeguard and joy of her future life. 

Well, it was a nine days’ wonder to the fair dames of Linton when this 
engagement became known, and to none more than Laura, who with George 
had now returned from their visit, and who was not a little chagrined to find 
that her dowdy cousin was to be Lady Staunton after all. However, she 
consoled herself by remarking to some of her young friends that there was 
no accounting for tastes, and as Sir Edward was rather a peculiar man and 
had probably been rejected by Lady Clara de Yere, it might be that he was 
marrying out of spite, or that, having seen so many lovely women as he must 
have met with in his travels, beauty had lost its charm for him, and he had 
just chosen a grave middle-aged person like Esther, who would take care of his 
wealth, and go in with all his stupid whims about building cottages and 
visiting poor people. As for George, he condescended to say that he was glad 
the old girl was to get a husband at last, though he did not expect it would 
have been Sir Edward Staunton; however he was not sorry that it was so, as 
he was a good sort of fellow, and had plenty of good shooting on his estate— 
still he showed deuced bad taste in not choosing Lady Clara de Yere, who was 
really a charming girl, and whom he would certainly propose for now that Sir 
Edward was out of the way. 

The wedding-day came at last, and a brighter one never shone. It seemed 
as if Nature kept holiday on the occasion, for never did the birds sing more 
merrily, nor the fields, trees, and flowers, look more radiant. Many a glad 
young face rose early from its pillow that morning, that flowers might be 
gathered for Miss Lee’s wedding, and all the hedges round were robbed of 
their treasures of May, honeysuckle, and eglantine, by little hands. A truly 
happy party it was, though the guests were not numerous, and mine was the 
sacred office of uniting those kindred spirits. 

Mr. Ponsonby gave away the bride, who looked lovely and interesting in 
her new character. Lady Clara de Yere, Miss Ponsonby, and my two daughters 
were the bridesmaids, the Honourable Charles Walmer officiating as grooms¬ 
man to his friend, whom he pronounced the happiest of Benedicts. George 
was present, and discovered that Esther was rather pretty after all; Laura 
was not of the party, having taken advantage of an invitation from a friend 
at a distance, that she might not be compelled to witness the crowning scene 
of Esther’s triumph. 

On leaving the church a perfect ovation awaited the bridegroom and bride 
in the happy faces, kind words, smiles, and flowers that everywhere greeted 
them on their way to the Hall. 

Immediately after the breakfast, Sir Edward and Lady Staunton, after having 
taken an affectionate leave of their parent and guests, set out on their tour, 
followed by the blessings and good wishes of all who knew them, and so 
ended the least expected and longest talked of bridal that ever took place in 
Linton. 

And now, as if nothing should be wanting to crown the honours that were 
showered on the head of the gentle Lady Staunton, shortly after his mar¬ 
riage Sir Edward received a letter from Mr. Seymour, then resident in Italy 
owing to ill-health, in which, after fervent wishes for the happiness of both, 
and a high tribute of praise to the purity and nobility of Esther’s character, 
he alluded touchingly to the memory and virtues of that gentle and loving 
wife for whom Esther had made her early sacrifice, and whom, through the few 
years of their wedded life, he had learned to love as she deserved, and whose 
loss he mourned so deeply; and after dwelling on the comfort and consolation 
he found in the society of his children, who showed in their lives that they 
inherited their mother’s piety and sweetness of disposition, solicited an early 
visit from Sir Edward and Esther, that they might make the acquaintance of 
one who proved in her life that glorious Scripture truth, “ That the way of 
duty, though rough and thorny at first, is the only one that leads to the paths 
of pleasantness fed peace at last.” 

Years more passed, and brought their changes with them. Mrs. Morton, 
Mrs. Staunton, and Esther, sleep quietly in the old church; the two latter 
lie side by side in the proud burial-place of the Stauntons. Sir Edward, with 
a son and daughter, reside at the Hall, beloved and honoured by all around; 
and in the fair face of the latter the fond father sees the image of her who, 
while near him on earth, shed such brightness round his path. 

George Morton, after frittering away years in idleness and dissipation, 
married a young beauty, who thought of nothing but how she might spend his 
money, ana did so in every extravagance, till, after dear-bought experience, 
he retrenched, and settled down on a small estate, where, with limited means, 
he manages to keep up appearances, to the great annoyance of his lady, who 
hates a country life. 

Laura, frivolous and foolish as everfebasked for some time, gay as a butter¬ 
fly, in the sunshine and flattery of fashionable life, till at last caught in the 
oils of a ruined spendthrift, with a handsome and fascinating person, but 
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utterly heartless and unprincipled, who married her for her wealth, which he 
soon spent at the gaming-table, and afterwards, by cruelty and contempt, 
shortened her days. 

Such were the different fates of those who once filled a prominent part in 
the scenes of our early life; and as we sat that evening in the quiet parlour 
of the old house, Esther’s noble gift to us after her marriage, recalling 
one by one the memories of bygone days, and talking of the strange lessons 
time teaches to all, with the glad voices of our grandchildren making music 
in the garden, and Esther’s portrait looking down upon us, with its fair 
young brow and sweet earnest eyes, we—my Mary and ]—worn and bleached 
by years, but still unchanged in heart and atfection, breathed a fervent prayer 
that, our earthly mission over, we might again view that face, and those of 
all we ever loved, in the fadeless youth and joy of that glorious home into 
whose rest hate and envy, sorrow and death shall enter not, but where the 
pure, the merciful, and lowly of heart shall shine as the stars, and have an 
abiding place for ever. * M. T. W. 

OH! ASK ME NOT TO SING, MOTHER. 

Oh ! ask me not to sing, mother; Hark ! ’tis the signal gun that sounds 

Hark, how the wind doth blow I Far out upon the wave; 

There’s danger out upon the deep, Full many a gallant heart, ere morn, 

The wild waves madly flow. Will And a watery grave. 

Oh ! that he had remain’d at home, Then ask me nofc to sing> mo ther ; 

And spent the hours with me; To try would be in vain ; 

1 to-mght, mother, Each hour my heart more sad becomes, 

While he is out at sea. My thoughts more full of pain. 

All day I’ve heard the troubled waves, Oh ! that he were but by our side, 

With deep and angry moan ; From fear and danger free ! 

Now Death rides out upon the storm, I cannot sing to-night, mother. 

To make the surge his throne. While he is out at sea. J. H. E. 


GODFRE Y MAR KLAND. 

Chapter XVII. 

Thaxton and Markland had dined together at the hotel, and were sitting 
over their wine on the day of Godfrey’s arrival in Bristol. The over-assiduous 
waiters, whose officious attentions had, up to this moment, effectually prevented 
any confidential discourse, had at length disappeared, the door was closed, and 
the two friends were left to themselves. 

“ Thank Heaven! we are alone at last! ” exclaimed Markland. “ I 
thought those fellows never would have done with their eternal goings in and 
out. Now, Tom, let us hear what you have been doing.” 

“Well, not much, nor to much purpose, I am afraid,” replied Thaxton; 
“but I have learned a few particulars that may help us by and by, perhaps. 
I told you in my letter all that passed when I dined at old Wormwood’s ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Markland. “ Have you seen him since ? ” 

“I have not,” replied Thaxton; “but I met Mr. Bayfield the next day, 
and had some conversation with him which has led me to suspect that he was 
cognisant of young Morrington’s escape. In fact I am pretty sure of it, 
though he was extremely cautious in what he said; and as I had no authority 
for a different proceeding, I held my tongue about that matter. However, 
he gave me a clue to the whereabouts of a person whose testimony will be 
important.” 

“ Who is that ? ” demanded Godfrey. 

“ Hollis, the man who concealed young Morrington, and got him off,” 
replied Thaxton. “ His cottage has been deserted and in ruins for many 
years, and no one seemed to know what had become of him; but Mr. Bay- 
field told me he had a brother, keeping an inn at a little village in Cornwall, 
who would no doubt be able to inform me where the man himself was to be 
found. But the worthy divine was literally reckoning without his host; for 
after a detestable ride on a wretched horse, through the worst cross country 
roads in the kingdom, I had the satisfaction of finding when I reached the 
place, that the innkeeper I was in search of had sold his business six months 
ago, and gone over to Dublin, where it seems he has a brother residing; 
but whether it is the brother we want or not, remains to be proved.” 

“ Well, but that is something,” said Markland. “ Your labour was not all 
lost.” 

“ No; nor was that piece of intelligence all I gained,” said Thaxton, “for 
I accidentally made another discovery that may prove of very material 
consequence.” 

“ Ha! ” said Markland; “ what was that ? ” 

“ One that will surprise you, I daresay,” replied Thaxton; “ that is, if I 
am not mistaken in the person. I think I have heard you say that your 
grandfather, the Earl of Rismore, was intimately acquainted with Colonel 
Morrington.” 

“Yes, he was,” said Godfrey. • 

“ So I thought,” returned Thaxton. “ But have you any reason to believe 
that he would be likely to interest himself so far in the affairs of the family, 
as to furnish the means for the flight of the supposed murderer ? ” 

“ My grandfather! ” exclaimed Godfrey. “ Do you imagine that he did 
so?” 

“Indeed, I do verily believe it,” said Thaxton. “The man that was found 
drowned was a poor lunatic, whose wife lived about three miles farther up the 
river, and she would have claimed the body, but that a gentleman who, from 
the description, I judge to have been the Earl of Rismore, offered to provide 
for her during the remainder of her life if she kept quiet, and did not come 
forward at all; and it may be recorded as a startling fact that, although a 
woman, she actually did keep the secret.” 

“ Pray do be serious, Tom, if you ^ptesibly can, that’s a good fellow,” said 
Godfrey, “ and tell me how all this came to your knowledge, and what your 
reasons are for believing it was my grandfather,'* 
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“ How it came to my knowledge you shall presently hear,” said Thaxton; 
“ and as for the reasons of my belief, there are two principal ones. In the 
first place it must have been somebody who could well afford to make such a 
provision, which I presume was the case with the earl; and secondly, the 
generous unknown, to whom your friend is unquestionably indebted for his 
preservation, is described as a remarkably tall, stately person, with a black 
patch over his left eye.” 

“ That was he,” said Markland. “ He lost his eye when a youth by a 
blow from a cricket ball.” 

“Exactly,” returned Thaxton. “I remember to have heard you say so, 
and I have seen his portrait in your dining-room. I think there can be very 
little doubt as to his identity with this mysterious stranger; but it must have 
been more than a common friendship that would induce a man to go to such 
lengths as he did. That is what puzzles me.” 

Markland could have told him what the inducement was, but his mother’s 
secret was safe with him, even from his bosom friend, and he only sought to 
account for the earl’s benevolence by saying, “ He was a very liberal-minded 
man was my grandfather, and I dare say he, in his heart, acquitted Mor¬ 
rington of the crime. I always entertained the highest respect for his 
character; but for this good deed I shall hold his memory in greater venera¬ 
tion than ever. How did you find out all this, Tom ? ” 

“ It is a long story,” replied Thaxton, replenishing his glass ; “ but you 
had better know the whole of it; so here goes. I had some difficulty to 
procure a horse for the journey, as nobody was willing to lend me one for so 
rough an expedition; but, at last, I did get an animal that might have 
matched the famous Rosinante, and off I set, in true Q,uixote-like fashion, to 
seek adventures. Well, after travelling for many hours through miry lanes 
and over barren wilds, I came at length to the place, and was considerably 
annoyed, as you may suppose, to find that the inn, as it was called, had 
passed into other hands, and very empty hands they were, for though I was 
perishing with hunger and thirst, and it was written up, ‘ Entertainment for 
man and beast,’ not a thing could I get to eat but some fat bacon, which, to 
me, is anything but ambrosial food, and with this unpalatable dish they 
brought me some horribly sour cider, the only beverage to be obtained. 
However, it was no use to grumble, so I swallowed my mortification as 
well as I could, got what information the people were able to give me 
respecting the former proprietor, paid the reckoning, and called for my 
gallant steed, devoutly hoping the beast had met with better entertainment 
than the man; and, as I was mounting, I asked the little red-headed savage 
who represented an ostler, whether there was any beer to be had in the 
village, on which he pointed to a white cottage about a quarter of a mile off, 
and i gathered with some difficulty, from the barbarous dialect in which the 
information was conveyed, that the owner of that domicile possessed the 
luxury in question, but that it was for her own private enjoyment, not for 
sale. This was a decided case of Tantalus, but when I found that the genius 
of the ale barrel was a single lady, I trusted to my own attractive powers to 
procure me a glass or two of the nectar.” 

“ Your modesty never stood much in your way,” interrupted Markland, 
laughing. 

“ No; but it might if I had not managed to get rid of it long ago,” retorted 
Thaxton. “ It is a very inconvenient appendage to a man of my profession. 
So, as I was saying, I resolved to turn my natural graces to some profit, if 
possible, and with that intent rode round to the cottage, where I checked the 
speed of my Rosinante, and looked over the palings at the marigolds and 
sweet-williams, till the dame herself came to the gate, and commenced a 
pleasant chat. You may imagine that, with such a desirable object in view— 
I mean the ale, not the lady—I put forth my most polite manners, and began to 
eulogise her little Eden, on which she invited me to a closer inspection of its 
horticultural beauties ; and I, being nothing loth, tied Rosinante to the gate, 
and went in. This point gained, the rest was easy enough. Having duly 
admired the marigolds, I broached the subject of the ale, by speaking of the 
wretched accommodation at the inn, execrating the viands, and dwelling 
especially on the lack of beer, which, as I expected, led the old lady to launch 
forth in praise of her own home-brewed; and in order to prove it was no vain 
boast, she asked me to taste it. I expressed my gratitude in the most 
becoming manner, on which I was forthwith ushered into a snug little parlour, 
and a jug of capital ale was soon produced, together with a couple of glasses, 
which of course I looked upon as a prelude to half an hour’s talk at the least. 
Now, what spirit it was that prompted me I cannot tell, for there was nothing 
in the woman herself to excite either curiosity or interest; yet I certainly did 
feel an unaccountable desire to know something of her history, and began to 
ask a few leading questions to that effect; not, I solemnly declare to you, 
Markland, with the most remote idea of hearing anything that might throw 
light upon our cause, or even bear any relation to it. This was odd, wasn’t 
it ? ” 

“Very,” said Godfrey, “if you mean that this person is my grandfather’s 
pensioner.” 

“ I do,” he replied; “and it strikes me there must have been some super¬ 
natural agency at work to turn my thoughts that way, for I never felt curious 
about an old woman before; and why I should then passes my comprehension. 

“ It would be utterly useless to endeavour to account for such things,” said 
Markland. “ And, after all, it little matters whether it is to fate or chance 
we any of us owe our good luck, so long as we are not cheated out of it 
altogether. But get on with your story, Tom, for there’s more involved in 
it than you know of, or than I may tell you at present.” 

“ A secret, hey ? ” suggested Thaxton. 

“Yes, a secret,” said Godfrey; “but not my own; I hold it in trust for 
another. You will know it some day, Tom, if all goes right, as I hope and 
trust it will, and then you will understand why I should be so deeply 
interested in your discovery respecting the Earl of Rismore. Oh, Thaxton! 
it would be worth a kingdom to me to be certain that it was he whose kind 
feeling towards the sufferer was so signally displayed.” 
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Seeing that Godfrey was really very much excited, Thaxton assumed a 
graver tone in taking up again the thread of his narrative. 

6 “ Mv dear Mainland, he said, “ I was not aware there was anything of 
such serious import in these circumstances as your anxiety seems to indicate, 
or I would not have inflicted so much nonsense upon you in the details. The 
woman’s story amounted to this. Her husband was subject to fits of insanity, 
and had been admitted for a trifling weekly payment into an asylum, where 
she said h« was ver y humanely treated, so that he never cared a great deal 
about going home, although she always persuaded him to do so when he was 
well enough, and he would occasionally remain with her for several weeks at 
a time. They were poor people, and in consequence of the man’s incapacity 
for work she had to maintain both by hard labour. Her memory is not 
very clear as to dates, but from her account I should judge it must have been 
just at the time of the upset at Morrington Hall that the man came home 
apparently in good health, and quite collected; and he had been with her 
three or four days, when he suddenly disappeared, and she concluded he was 
£one back of his own accord to the hospital, as he had done once or twice 
before; so she made herself easy for a few days, not being able to go and 
see after him, as the distanoe was seven or eight miles. However, when she 
did go she found he had not been seen there at all, and she was about to 
commence an active search in her own neighbourhood, when the gentleman, 
whom I suppose to have been the Earl of Rismore, came to her dwelling, and 
told her that her husband had been found drowned in the river, about three 
miles below, but that his body was mistaken for that of another person, who 
was also missing, and had probably met with a similar fate. Her first 
impulse was of course to go down to the spot in order to identify the deceased, 
and make arrangements for his burial; but these excellent intentions were 
nipped in the bud by a most extraordinary proposal on the part of the 
stranger, who offered to purchase a cottage for her future residence, and 
settle an annuity of fifty pounds a year on her for the rest of her life, if she 
would make no inquiries respecting the drowned man, and would leave that 
part of thq country. 

“This splendid offer no doubt astonished the poor woman very greatly; 
yet she says she at first hesitated to accept it, under the impression that some¬ 
thing must be wrong : but her visitor assured her so solemnly that such was 
not the case, and moreover she said his manners and appearance were so 
obviously those of a perfect gentleman, and one who moved in the higher 
ranks of life, that she could not discredit his assertion. The simple truth 
was, I imagine, that the temptation proved stronger than the good lady’s 
scruples, and the result was that, soon afterwards, a man came to her door 
with a light cart, and carried her off with such of her moveables as she chose 
to take with her to her new abode, which she was given to understand was 
already.furnished for her occupation, and all that she left behind her was to 
become the property of the light carter, as his fee and reward for assisting in 
her transit. She thinks she should know the man again even now, from 
some peculiarity in his voice or mode of speech, but she could not induce him 
to tell her the name of his employer. The house she was removed to was 
that wherein I visited her simply to test the quality of her ale. Whether the 
story will turn out to b# of much importance to us remains to be seen.” 

“ Not so, I think,” observed Markland. “ It seems to me that everything 
bearing upon the question must be of importance, more or less. But about 
the annuity. How and where does she receive it ? ” 

“ She says it is paid at the Bristol bank once a year, but she is obliged to 
go herself, as it has been intimated to her that no one else can receive it, 
and that if she were unable to make the journey, the money would be sent 
by some confidential, person whose expenses must be deducted from the 
amount. This is all she knows about it, for whenever she ventures to ask a 
question respecting her benefactor, she is, to quote her own words, ‘ cut short,’ 
so that the source of her wealth has ever been to her a profound mystery.” 

“It is a very extraordinary story,” said Markland. “ My grandfather has 
been dead nearly five years; therefore, if he were the donor, somebody must 
hold this money in trust, and if we could find out who that person is, it 
might throw some light on the affair.” 

“Very true,” said Thaxton; “but before we take any steps towards that 
end, we ought to be in a position to bring our cause into court. The first 
thing is to get at this man Hollis, who was employed at Morrington Hall for 
some years after the murder, and may perhaps be able to guide our researches. 
Suppose I run over to Dublin—I know where he is to be heard of.” 

Markland thought this was a good plan, and it was finally resolved upon. 

Chapter XYIII. 


Previous to Thaxton’s departure for Dublin he called on Mr. Bayfield for 
the twofold purpose of paving the way for Godfrey Markland’s introduction 
of himself to that gentleman, and of making him acquainted with the positive 
existence of Sir Arthur Morrington. The good clergyman did not express 
bo much surprise as his informant had anticipated; for he was in truth quite 
eognisant of the fact that the alleged assassin had effected his escape, as also 
by what meails he had been enabled so to do, and although he did not deem 
it advisable to say so at present, he was the actual trustee in the case of the 
deceased earl’s widowed annuitant. 

Most warmly did Mr. Bayfield enter into the views of our two friends with 
regard to the returned exile, and expressed his readiness to assist them in any 
way that might be in his power, at the same time pointing out the danger 
that was to be apprehended in the present state of affairs from the coalition 
of two such potent and vindictive enemies as Sir James Morrington and Mr. 
Wormwood, provided anything should transpire to awaken a suspicion of Sir 
Arthur’s being alive and in England. He said he should be very glad to see 
Mr. Markland, whose disinterested kindness towards the refugee had already 
won his highest regard. He had, however, another motive for wishing to see 
Godfrey, which he did not mention to Mr. Thaxton, being uncertain whether 
the latter was acquainted with the private history of Markland’s family. 

On the following day, Thaxton sailed over to Dublin, and, as he did not 


intend to stay there longer than was absolutely necessary for'the accomplish¬ 
ment of his object, Markland promised to remain at Bristol till his return, 
little dreaming of what had occurred in town during his brief absence. But 
scarcely an hour had elapsed since he had seen his friend on board the packet, 
when a letter was put into his hand that astonished and perplexed him beyond 
measure. These were its contents 

“ Dear Sir, —Mr. Gilroy has left our house quite suddenly, in consequence 
of a visit from a person who calls himself Sir James Morrington, who said a 
great many very dreadful things about him, and, I am afraid, will try to do 
him some great injury ; for Mr. Gilroy says he is an enemy, and seemed very 
sorry that he had found out his residence. I dare say you will know, sir, who 
this man is, and what mischief he can do, as he spoke of you also, and told 
my grandmother your real name. He said that Mr. Gilroy was an impostor, 
and that he did not come from Coventry; and that, if he should leave her 
house, she ought to keep a watch upon his movements, so that he might be 
found at any time. All these things alarm me for his safety; but my grand¬ 
mother does not know where he is gone, neither do. I; for he said it was 
better that I should not, as I might be forced to tell against my will. How¬ 
ever, he desired me to say to you when you came back that you would find 
him at the place he came from, and he would have been very glad to let me 
write to you for him, but that he did not know your address. I hope, there¬ 
fore, I did not do very wrong in going to Lady Markland, who was so kind 
as to tell me where to direct a letter to you; for I thought you would wish to 
know what has happened, as you may perhaps think it necessary to hasten 
your return.” 

. This epistle, which was written in a very neat, pretty hand, was signed 
simply, “ Myra Lennard.” Its very simplicity perplexed Godfrey extremely. 
What would his mother think of such a visit, and for such a purpose ? How 
much had the young girl told her, and what explanation could he offer, 
provided she had been informed of his having assumed a name not his own. 
Yet he could not but admire an act of courage he never would have expected 
in one so timid and retiring as Myra, and whatever might be the difficulties 
it brought upon himself, he saw that the step she had taken was in fact the 
only means by which Sir Arthur’s present safety could be ensured. His own 
course was clear enough. He must go to town without delay, and remove 
the fugitive to a place of more security; but he thought it would be as well 
before he left Bristol, to have an interview with Mr. Bayfield, and as there 
was no time to be lost, he set off at once to the rectory. 

The reverend gentleman was at home, engaged in preparing his sermon 
for the following Sunday; but when Markland was announced, he put it 
aside, and courteously arose, holding out his hand with a kindly smile, as if he 
were greeting a friend instead of one whom he had never seen before. There 
are some persons in the world—they are not very many perhaps—towards 
whom one’s heart warms at the first glance, whom it seems impossible to look 
upon as strangers, or as any other than old and esteemed friends, and such 
was Mr. Bayfield. Godfrey felt this and returned the cordial shake of the 
hand with as much warmth as it was given, at the same time saying, “ I hope 
I am not intruding upon you, sir, at an inconvenient time.” And he glanced 
at the unfinished manuscript that was lying open upon the table, seeing that 
a drop of ink had fallen, and was still wet, on the paper, owing to the haste 
in which the writer had thrown down his pen. 

“No, not at all,” replied the clergyman, applying a piece of blotting-paper 
to the spot. “ There—now that mischief is remedied, and I shall be happy 
to talk with you. I was aware that you were coming to me, and am very 
glad to see you, Mr. Markland, very; ”—here he shook hands with Godfrey 
again—“ glad on your ,own account, as well as on that of the unfortunate 
gentleman in whom, I believe, we both take some interest.” 

“ Sir Arthur Morrington,” rejoined Godfrey. “ Yes, it is on his account 
I am come to you now; for I have just received some intelligence that makes 
me uneasy. His brother has seen him, and I have reason to believe has 
expressed some hostile intention, as Sir Arthur has thought it necessary to 
change his abode.” 

“ Ah, indeed! ” said Mr. Bayfield. “ I am sorry to hear this. What does 
Mr. Thaxton say to it r ” 

“ Unluckily he happens to be away,” replied Godfrey. “ He is gone over 
to Dublin to look up a witness ; but I am going off to town directly to see 
what can be done; for I know Thaxton is of opinion that much depends on 
gaining time.” 

“ He is right,” said the clergyman; “ for if matters are precipitated, the 
case would be ruined. However, you cannot start on your journey yet, Mr. 
Markland; there is no train till five o’clock, so you will stay, I hope, and 
take some dinner with me at three. I should like to hear a little more about 
poor Arthur; he was a great favourite of mine, poor fello w! ” 

“ He speaks of you, sir, as one of his oldest and kindest friends,” said 
Godfrey. 

“ Ay, ay, he has not forgotten the parson, then ? ” said Mr. Bayfield. “ 1 
am glad of that. I knew him when he was quite a young lad, and always 
thought him a fine, noble, high-spirited youth, somewhat excitable, but 
without the least particle of guile. May I ask you, Mr, Markland, if your 
mother is aware that he is living ? ” 

Godfrey hesitated ; he scarcely knew how to reply to this question; but a 
moment’s reflection showed him how improbable it was that a man in Mr. 
Bayfield’s position, who was on terms of intimacy with the Morringtons, 
should have been ignorant of the intended marriage; therefore he replied, 
“ No, she is not. I thought it better not to tell her yet.” 

The rector looked thoughtful, and was silent for a few moments, then 
said, “ My dear young friend, I think it will not be wise to keep it from her, 
for we cannot foresee what may happen, or how soon it may get into the 
newspapers. She ought to be prepared for anything she may chance to see 
there. You perceive I am no stranger to the ties that formerly subsisted 
between them, and I dare say you are not so either,” 
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“ You are right, sir,” returned Godfrey. “ But it was not from my mother 
that my knowledge of them was derived. She has never mentioned the name 
of Morrington to me, nor had I the slightest idea she knew anything of the 
family until I became acquainted with Mr. Gilroy—I mean Sir Arthur.” 

“ Ah ! that is the name he has adopted,” said Mr. Bayfield; “ and I think 
he had better keep it, if he can, for^ awhile. But, as far as regards Lady 
Catherine Markland, it is very likely that she never thinks now of her early 
engagement; no doubt it has long been forgotten or not called to mind ; still 
such memories cannot he totally obliterated; and it is quite possible for the 
remembrance of a first attachment to lie dormant for years, nay, even for the 
whole term of one’s existence, yet not become altogether extinct; consequently 
it is liable to be revived by circumstances; and this awakening of the mind, 
as it 'were from a trance, if too rude and abrupt, may be attended with as 
much mischief as the dangerous experiment of suddenly waking up a somnam¬ 
bulist in the midst of a nocturnal walk. We cannot be too careful in guarding 
against a sudden surprise, depend upon it.” 

“ Then you would advise me to tell her all about it ? ” said Godfrey. 

“Most certainly,” was the reply. “It will, at any rate, be the safest 
course to pursue, whether it affects her much or little.” 

“ I will do so, sir,” said Godfrey; “ for the chances are that the affair will 
be made public after all.” 

“ I think it is highly probable,” returned the clergyman. “ Sir James will 
most likely come down here immediately to concert measures with Mr. 
Wormwood, who, I am sorry to say, is a narrow-minded vindictive man; his 
natural disposition is revengeful, and he cherishes this unforgiving spirit 
towards our unhappy friend for some offence given many years ago, that 
oaght long since to have been forgotten, especially as he believes the poor 
fellow is in his grave. As soon as he is undeceived, I am convinced he will 
leave no stone unturned to furnish evidence against him, and though I may 
venture to say there is not a judge in England but would be disposed to deaf 
leniently with such a case, yet there would not be much satisfaction in any 
verdict short of a full and honourable acquittal.” 

“There would not, indeed, sir,” said Godfrey, “and from what I know of 
Sir Arthur Morrington I am certain he would rather return into exile and 
struggle with all the evils of poverty, even in his blind and helpless condition, 
than have his name dragged again before the world to be left with this stigma 
yet remaining upon it, either by a verdict that could be deemed equivocal, or 
a sentence that might-be attributed more to mercy than to justice,” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Mr. Bayfield, “and I honour the feeling, 
Mr. Markland. However, let us hope for a better result. I have sometimes 
thought that if active measures had been adopted at the time to discover the 
truth he might have been cleared; but, unfortunately, there was no one of 
sufficient importance to take up his cause at the moment with any chance of 
success against those whose object was to criminate him. By the way, your 
friend, the barrister, seems to be a clever man of business.” 

“Yes, he is, and a very good fellow, too,” replied Markland, who -was 
always ready to speak in praise of Thaxton’s social virtues as well as his 
professional abilities. “ With his talents he ought to get on in the world— 
but the bar is rather slow work.” 

“ So is everything else,” responded the rector, “ when a man has nothing 
besides his talents to help him forward. Money and patronage are the only 
direct roads to preferment in any professional career. And now I should be 
glad to hear something more about your protege (I believe I am justified in 
calling him so); your first meeting was under somewhat curious circumstances, 
was it not ? ” 

Markland laughed at being thus reminded of the open cellar, and proceeded 
to relate all the particulars of that memorable incident, and the progress of 
liis intimacy with the blind man until it had grown on both sides into the 
warmer feeling of mutual regard, such as may be looked for between a father 
and son. This story, which was full of interest to the worthy rector, occupied 
the time up to the dinner hour, so that it was not till after they had dined 
that he made any allusion to the Earl of Rismore. He then told Markland 
that he had known the earl at college, and that he was indebted to his 
friendship for the living he now held. 

“ I never saw him after that fatal affair,” he said; “for, as you know, he 
was very little in England, and never came into this part of the country again; 
but I heard from him occasionally by letter, and he aid not forget his promise 
of securing tiie living to me at the death of the late incumbent, whose 
curate I then was.” 

“Then I dare say you know, sir, whether it was my grandfather that 
settled an annuity upon the poor woman whose husband was drowned ?” said 
Godfrey. “ I believe Thaxton told you how he found her out.” 

“ Yes he did,” said the rector, “and you are right in your conjecture. It 
was the earl, and I am the only person that has ever known it till now; even 
Lady Catherine herself was unacquainted with the fact of his coming down 
here ; it was a secret between him and me, and she was permitted to remain 
under the impression that the young man had wilfully put an end to his own 
life. Whether her father ever undeceived her on that pbint I do not know; 
but I should think not, for he was anxious that she should believe in his 
death, wisely judging that the dead are more easily forgotten than the 
absent.” 

“ But somebody must know about this annuity,” said Markland. “ The 
woman told Thaxton it is regularly paid at the Bristol Bank.” 

Mr. Bayfield smiled. “ 1 believe,” said he, “ I am the sole depositary of 
that secret also. The truth is, the earl made over to me a small property that 
he held in this county on condition that I should pay this fifty pounds a-year 
whether the proceeds were to that amount or not. It is a farm let on lease, 
and the rent has always been forthcoming, so that up to this time I have 
been a gainer by the bargain, and eventually the land will become my own 
altogether, or that of my heirs, free from any incumbrance whatever.” 

“ It is a pity you are not married, Mr. Bayfield,” said Markland ; but he 
instantly repented of his thoughtless speech, for a shade passed oyer the 
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benevolent countenance of the good man, plainly indicating that, at some 
period of his life the dark cloud of disappointment had come between him and 
his affections. It was but a fleeting cloud, and was gone in a moment. 

“ The earl gave out that he had sold the farm,” continued Mr. Bayfield; 
“ but he had in reality sacrificed it for the benefit of him whom he had looked 
upon as his future son-in-law.” 

“Do you think, sir, he believed him to be innocent ? ” asked Godfrey. 

“I think this much,” replied the rector; “ that he fully acquitted him of 
any intentional act of violence, and believed that, if he did lull the man, it 
was by accident, not design.” 

“Ah! that was so like my grandfather,” exclaimed Godfrey; “always 
charitable in thought, word, and deed. I am glad to know all this. It will 
be a pleasant hearing for Sir Arthur; and whether things go right or wrong, 
will always be a source of consolation to him.” 

Both Mr. Bayfield and his guest were so much interested in the subject of 
their conversation that time flew unheeded by, until Markland, suddenly 
recollecting that he had purposed going to town by the five o’clock train, toot 
out his watch, which, to his great surprise, indicated that it wanted only five 
minutes to that hour; consequently he found himself under the necessity of 
postponing his journey till the morning, and readily consented to spend 
another hour or two with his new friend. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when Godfrey Markland took his leave of Mr. 
Bayfield, and the moon was shining with a brilliancy that rendered every 
object as clear to the sight as at noon-day; there was a delicious fragrance in 
the air, a gentle murmuring amongst the trees, and a subdued sound of flowing 
waters that could scarcely mil to produce an agreeable sensation of repose. 

Wild were the heart whose passions' swag 
Could rage beneath the sober ray. 


And thus Markland felt as he walked leisurely on, enjoying the freshness 
of the evening breeze and the stillness that reigned around him, fancying the 
face of Nature looked far more lovely in that soft and silvery light than in 
the broader glare of day. 

Part of his way lay by a narrow stream, the banks of which were rather 
high; and as he proceeded in a dreamy mood close by the edge of the river, 
his ear caught a faint cry, and hurrying forward towards the spot whence it 
seemed to come, he thought he saw a human being struggling in the water 
not far from the bank. In an instant he had thrown off his coat and plunged 
into the water; for he distinctly saw by the moonlight a woman’s garment 
floating down the stream. As he was an excellent swimmer, a few strokes 
brought him within reach iust as it was disappearing. He seized the end 
of a shawl, which fortunately was so well secured to the person of the wearer, 
that he had no difficulty in rescuing her from her perilous situation. She 
had been in the water so short a time that she had sustained but little injury 
beyond the fright and the wetting, and as soon as she could speak was profuse 
in her acknowledgments of gratitude to her preserver, who assisted her to 
walk to the nearest cottage, where she appeared to he well known, as she was 
greeted with many expressions of condolence; and a supply of hot whiskey- 
and-water was speedily produced, of which Markland was very glad to 
partake, feeling rather chilled by the soaking he had got in performing his 
task of humanity. 

The cottagers made up a blazing fire and left him for awhile to dry his 
clothes and re-arrange his toilet, which was soon done, and when he had 
made himself tolerably comfortable, he forced a small present on the mistress 
of the domicile in return for the whiskey he had consumed, and reiterating his 
hopes that the poor woman would feel no farther ill effects from her accident, 
he left the cottage and walked rapidly towards the town, prudently resolving 
to go to bed immediately as the best means of preventing a cold. But our 
resolves, however prudent they may be, are sometimes frustrated by perverse 
circumstances, and so it happened now, for when Markland entered his own 
private apartment at the hotel, he found on the table a letter directed to him 
in his mother’s handwriting, and, hastily breaking the seal, was far more 
surprised than pleased at reading these lines :— 

“ I have been very much shocked this morning, Godfrey, by a report that 
you are positively engaged to one of Mrs. Russell’s daughters. Is this true 
or is it not ? I ask only for a direct reply. C. M.” 

Each word of this brief cold epistle struck like ice to his heart. There was 
a freezing tone about it, perhaps, from the very absence of complaint or 
reproach, that chilled him even more than the cold water in which he had 
just been immersed. How sincerely did he now wish he had himself been the 
herald of his own indiscretion; for then he might at least have claimed the 
merit of candour. It would have beeu a graceful act voluntarily to have 
made confession; but there would be but little grace in confessing what was 
already known. He had never felt on such bad terms with himself, and not 
being inclined to sleep, he desired a waiter to bring him a bottle of claret with 
some biscuits, and, taking up the last number of Blackivood , he tried to get 
rid of unpleasant reflections by reading the most amusing articles he could 
find, and so hp passed the time till long after midnight, when, with an aching 
head and a mind ill at ease, he threw down the book and betook himself to 
his pillow. „ xrTxr 

Chapter XIX. 


The unexpected appearance of Signor Brisi in London had thrown Mrs. 
Russell into a state of consternation, which she had the utmost difficulty to 
conceal from the prying eyes and ears of the servants, particularly Benson, 
who was always on the look-out for mysteries, and delighted in nothing so 
much as a discovery, supposed or real, that something wrong was going on. 
Nothing had been said to Leda, who therefore still remained in the dark, but 
Cynthia was in despair; for her mother’s history was no secret to her, and 
she saw in this untoward event the inevitable destruction of all her fond 
hopes and brilliant prospects unless the affinity of the Italian could be kept 
unknown until the knot was actually tied. It certainly was a most unlucky 
contretemps, and even Mrs. Russell, who was in geueral so ready with 
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expedients on all ordinary, and most extraordinary occasions, seemed quite at 
a loss how to meet the presont difficulty. That Brisi would come to the 
house she had not the smallest doubt, and in all probability he would 
announce himself as her husband, in which case she might account for it to 
the domestics by saying that he was some maniac possessed with this absurd 
fancy ■ but as regarded himself, she knew full well it would be useless to 
attempt a denial of his claim, as he could easily prove it, since they were 
married in London without any disguise, and there were people enough to 
be found who could identify his person. Many plans for the prevention of 
a premature disclosure floated through her fertile brain, hut were in turn dis¬ 
missed as doubtful or impracticable, till at length she seized on one idea 
that gave a better promise of success than any that had yet presented 
themselves; nor was it long before she had occasion to try its effect, as the 
threatened visit was paid that very evening, the same day she had seen her 
husband in Regent Street. 

It was between seven and eight o’clock, about the time when Markland 
might be expected, that Benson entered the drawing-room with a sapient air, 
saying there was a Frenchman in the hall who refused to give his name, but 
insisted upon seeing Mrs. Russell. 

“ Tell him mamma is engaged,” said Cynthia, turning pale with terror. 

“ I did, miss; but he said his business was very particular, and that he would 
not go till he had seen her.” 

“ Good heavens! Why did you let such a person in ? ” cried the excited 
girl, quite forgetting how much she was betraying to the man, who answered 
with more freedom than usual. 

“ How could I help it, miss ? There was a double knock at the door. I 
should have thought a single one might have done for such as him, and the 
moment I opened it, in he bounced without a word; and when I asked him 
what he wanted, he said that was nothing to me, he must see my mistress. 
But he’s a scampish-looking chap, and I shouldn’t have come up without 
knowing his business, only he persisted in it, and said you knew him.” 

“ It is false ! ” exclaimed Cynthia. “ We know nothing at all about him. 
Send him away ! ” 

“ No, no, Cynthia,” interposed her mother. “ I think I know who the 
man is, and what he wants. It is about a bill that I have disputed. It had 
better be settled at once. You may send him up, Benson.” 

The moment Benson had left the room,*Mrs. Russell said hurriedly, “ You 
two girls had better go up-stairs. I hope to get rid of him without much 
trouble, and would not have him see either of you if it can possibly be 
helped.” 

“Why not?” said Leda, opening her eyes as if wonderstruck at the 
disorder visible in the agitated countenances of her mother and sister, “ what 
can it signify if this person has only come about a bill ?” 

Leda had not the most remote idea of the truth. She did not even 
suspect that she had a father in existence; for this probability had been 
studiously concealed from her knowledge, as had likewise his low origin and 
disreputable character. 

To Leda’s question of “Why not?” her mother replied, “I cannot tell 
you now, child; yeu shall know all as soon as the man is gone. But pray 
make haste, or he will be here before you are out of the way.” 

“ Yes, madame, you say true,” said a voice at the door. “ He shall be 
here before pretty miss shall go. How you do, pretty miss ? ” And the 
Italian entering the room, made a low bow to Leda, who stared at him with 
haughty astonishment. 

“ How dare you intrude upon us in this rude manner ? ” she said, colouring 
with indignation, “ what is your business here ? ” 

“ I come to see you, my dear, and dc oder pretty miss, and mamma. You 
not glad to see your own papa, my love. Come, give me von kiss.” 

With a loud shriek the terrified girl rushed past him out of the room, 
Cynthia following with a stately air, not deigning to bestow a single glance 
on the foreigner, whose paternity she was determined not to acknowledge. 

Brisi threw himself in a careless attitude on the sofa, and gazed around 
him with a look of immense satisfaction on the spacious apartment with its 
expensive, furniture and decorations. He had evidently been a hand¬ 
some man, but the tokens of a reckless and dissipated life were visible in his 
whole appearance. There was cunning, too, and malignity in his large 
dark eyes, and a sinister expression about the mouth, which might have 
justified a stranger in saying at a venture, “ That man is a scoundrel.” Mrs. 
Russell knew it was a fact, and that she must shape her course accordingly; 
therefore she took a seat opposite to him. 

“Now, Brisi,” said she, with perfect coolness, “ what is it you want here ?” 

“ What I want, madame ? Ah! I want my wife and my children. You 
have fine house—I shall live here. What is to my wife, is to me. That is 
Ingleesh law.” 

“Live here!” she almost screamed. “Are you mad? You—who have 
deserted me forso many years—do you imagine I am going to take you back 
again ? If you do, you are very much mistaken, I can assure you.” 

He laughed—it was a diabolical sort of laugh—as he asked with a sneer, 
“ What you do, madame ? You make try to put me out. I not go. What 
you do ? This my house in Ingleesh law—all your money, my money. I 
hear tell, in Paris, you have much riches, and I come here to find you. 
I must have riches too.” He laughed again with great glee, and lolling tack 
upon the couch, stretched out one leg upon it as if he felt quite at home. 

“ Good gracious, man, I a*m not rich! ” exclaimed Mrs. Russell. “ Where 
was I to get riches ? Did you not go away and leave me without a penny in 
the world ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied; “but the Count Barozzi have plenty of pennies. 
aou think I know nothing. I know everything. This ver good house, 
live here, not have money.” 

rs. Russell began to see that it would be her best policy to temporise, for 
l was very clear that no advantage was to he gained by defiance ; and if he 
were to persist in taking up his abode in her house, how was she to help it ? 


The law certainly gave him the right of doing so, and she perceived that he 
was fully aware of it, and that he would not be at all scrupulous in availing 
himself of that right t© live at his ease on her income, notwithstanding the 
source whence it was derived? 

After a pause, during whioh Brisi amused himself by humming an Italian 
air, Mrs. Russell thus addressed him, speaking in French that he might com¬ 
prehend her the better, “Now, Brisi, let us understand each other. Nothing 
on earth shall induce me to live with you agaiD, or acknowledge you to the 
world as the father of my girls. I can at any moment give up the allowance 
that maintains me, and I would rather do so, though it would make me a 
beggar, than I would permit you to reside here and become known as my 
husband.” 

He was beginning to argue the point, but she peremptorily stopped his 
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“ Be silent if you please, and listen to me,” said Mrs. Russell. “ I am not 
so well off as you seem to imagine. In fact I have not enough to support 
this establishment, but it is absolutely necessary that I should keep up a 
respectable appearance for some time longer on this account. My eldest 
daughter is shortly to be married to a gentleman of large fortune. He belongs 
to a very high and excessively proud family, and I am quite sure, much as he 
is attached to her, nothing would induce him to marry her if he thought she 
came of low parentage; but he believes that I am a widow, and that my 
husband was a gentleman of high birth and good connections. If he were to 
be undeceived the match would certainly be broken off. Now you must see 
that it will be for your own advantage to let it take place; for when she is 
safely married he cannot get out of it, and as she is to have a handsome 
settlement made upon herself, and will of course desire to keep her real origin 
a secret from her husband and his family, there is no doubt she will gladly 
allow you a liberal sum annually on condition that you make no claim to 
relationship—you understand me ? ” He answered by a silent nod, and she 
thus proceeded: “In that way you may secure a tolerable income, whereas, 
if you persist in annoying us now, the chance will be utterly lost, and I will 
throw up my present maintenance, and then we shall all be as poor as you 
are. So now take your choice.” 

It was fortunate for the speaker that all this exposition was made in the 
French language, as Mr. Benson’s ear was at the keyhole during the greater 
part of the interview; but it so happened that, owing to the foreigner’s broken 
English, and the many Italian words with which his speech was interlarded, 
that very little information was conveyed to the listener, who could only 
[ make out that some violent altercation was going forward, and as he was 
called away just at this moment, he missed what might have enlightened him 
more clearly, and enabled him to give Markland a hint of his danger. The 
colloquy thus went on. 

“ But, madame,” said Brisi, “ I must have money at the present. I have 
not one sous, one sixpence— ” 

“ Well, I will give you all I can spare, which is not much,” said Mrs. 
Russell; “ but it must be with this understanding—that you do not come 
here again, nor speak of us to any one. Will you promise that ? ” 

He nodded acquiescence, and she unlocked a desk, from which she took a 
five pound note, and presented it to him. He just glanced at the value of 
the paper, then crumpled it up in his hand with a look of supreme contempt. 

“Bah ! ” said he; “ you think this do. I must have three time, four time 
so much.” 

It was in vain she protested she had not twenty pounds in the world, or 
even ten; that she was considerably in debt, and that five pounds was a 
serious sum to part with, and would put her to great inconvenience. 

Brisi re-seated himself with a dogged air of incredulity, declaring he would 
not stir till the supply was at least doubled. At length, after a vast deal of 
contention, another note was produced for the same sum as the first; and 
with this addition he agreed to be satisfied for the present, hinting as he 
bowed himself out, that he “ would see her again some day, when Cynthia 
had got a rich husband.” 

With this gratifying announcement of his future intentions Brisi descended 
the stairs with what Benson called a grin on his face. That functionary was 
in the hall, and being pretty sure that the foreigner was no welcome guest, 
did not think it incumbent on him to be particularly respectful in his 
deportment. 

“ Why, what a row you have been making upstairs,” said Benson. “ What 
the deuce was it all about ?” 

“What that to you, Jack-nape?—you mind your proper business,” was 
the brief and contemptuous reply. 

Feeling his dignity wounded, Benson retorted with the following uncour- 
teous observation—“ You are a nice article, I think. I wonder the ladies 
didn’t call me up to turn you out.” 

“You turn me out!” vociferated the enraged Italian. “ You not master 
here. Perhaps some day I turn you out! Open the door! ” 

“I suppose you can open it yourself—leastways you can try,” said the 
indignant footman, turning on his heel, and whistling, to show his contempt 
of the threat. 

Brisi opened the door, and walked out with an air of assumption, leaving it 
wide open; and scarcely had Benson closed it after him, when Godfrey 
Markland knocked at the door, having encountered the foreigner as already 
stated. 

Cynthia had returned to the drawing-room as soon as Brisi had jmade his 
exit, but Leda did not reappear till after Markland’s departure, when she came 
down, her eyes red and swollen with tears of passion rather than of grief, in 
which she had been plentifully indulging, and she now began to heap the 
bitterest reproaches on her mother and sister for having withheld a secret so 
important and terrible, suffering it to come upon her with such a rude and 
sudden shock. 

“It was enough to kill me ! ” she exclaimed. “ The horrid wretch ! Does 
he suppose I will eyer call him father ? No— never, Pray, madam, is he 
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to come here and rule as master of the house ? If so, I shall certainly 
return to Paris.” 

Leda continued to upbraid her mother and sister. She had always been 
taught to believe that her mother’s deceased hushed was a man of rank, and 
this deception had tended to foster the nature arrogance of her disposition. 
It was indeed a severe blow to the pride of one whose mind was so ill 
regulated to find she must own a beggar for her father, and it was this 
mortifying truth that impelled her to give expression to her angry feelings in 
loud and passionate complaint. 

“Do be calm, Leda, and listen to reason,” said her mother. “I never 
thought to see this man again, and then of what benefit would it have been to 
you to know that your father was not a gentleman ? If I could have foreseen 
this unfortunate event I should certainly have put you on your guard; but 
how was I to guess that he would come to England; or if he did, that he 
would find me out after so many years, especially as I had changed my name ? 
However, perhaps it is as well that you should know who and what you 
really are, as it may teach you to be prudent enough not to throw away any 
good fortune you may chance to meet with.” 

“ You seem to expect a vast deal of prudence in me, madam,” said Leda. 
“Will you have the goodness to inform me whether you suppose I inherit 
that quality from my father or my mother ? ” 

“From your mother, my dear,” was the reply. “You might have been a 
sempstress or a lady’s-maid, or any other miserable thing, if my prudent 
foresight had not raised you to a position that has brought rank and fortune 
at least within your reach.” 

“And when they are reached, mother. I will give you credit for the 
prudence, but not till then.” 

So saying, the scornful beauty flounced out of the room, leaving the two 
cooler beads of mother and sister to deliberate on their future proceedings. 

(To be continued.) 


MARRYING A COUNT. 


“ Marry her ? no, not for worlds! There was a time when I might have 
done so, but not now! ” 

“ You kuow, I presume, the circumstances under which she appeared before 
the public—that such a life is repugnant to her. Her father failed and 
suddenly died; her mother was--” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” repeated his companion impatiently. “ Let us go 
from here. I tell you it was inexcusable in her. There were enough ways 
in which she might have earned an honourable living besides this ! ” 

“ Don’t say it is dishonourable for a woman to use her glorious gifts in a 
public manner; imprudent it may be, as some think of women, but-” 

“Yes, I say it again. One cannot be in such a situation and preserve 
inviolate the beautiful purity that makes women but little lower than the 
angels. Miss O’Neil has forfeited my respect-” 

Just then came so clear, heavenly, musical a strain, that the fault-finder 
paused involuntarily to hear, suspending his j udgment for a moment. At the 
close, a magnificent bouquet, amid whose bright colours could be seen the 
flashing links of some costly gift, either bracelet or necklace, fell at her feet. 
The man who had just spoken in severe tones ground his teeth together at 
this sight, and his eyes turned towards one of the boxes, where sat a young 
man, exceedingly fragile in appearance, but pre-eminently handsome. 

A title and great beauty hardly compensated for a permanent deformity. 
The young count was deformed in one of his limbs—he was lame. He was 
the soul of honour, and had been tenderly brought up by one of the best and 
noblest of mothers, and, in a few words, he loved the sweet singer, whose 
beautiful strains, and pale, intellectual face, had charmed all Venice. 

It was in this fair city that Florence O’Neil had sojourned for some months 
past. The beginning of her career as a singer had dated only the year 
previous, when, discouraged and heartsick, she knew not which way to turn in 
order to support her invalid mother. 

There had been death in the house, preceded by a harsher sorrow to him 
who was now in the grave; failure—disgrace! There had been the usual 
auctioneer’s flag suspended from the window ; thoughtless crowds to see the 
rich furniture sacrificed ; loud laughter in the once happy home. Then had 
come removal, sickness, the pall, the tomb. ' 

For a time teaching and sewing provided the resources with which they 
maintained themselves, but the health of Florence began to fail. Too con¬ 
stant application was ruinous both to her nerves and her mind. 

One day she dressed herself plainly, took a roll of music in her hand, and 
composedly wended her way to one of the masters of sweet sounds. The pro¬ 
fessor was at home, seated in a magnificent drawing-room, in which he 
received callers. He arose, as Florence threw aside her veil, charmed with 
her sweet face. 

“ I want you.to hear me sing; I want you to pass judgment on my voice,” 
' was all she said. 

The professor smiled, twirled his admirable whiskers, bowed with faultless 
grace, and led the way to his grand piano. He was doubtless amused with 
her naivete , and prepared to see murder done to music. How was he enchanted, 
when, smoothing out a difficult aria, she ran through the prelude with light 
fingers, her gloves still on ; and then, in sweet, entrancing clearness, a most 
musical volume of sound rolled out. 

“ Upon my honour, you astonish me, madame,” he said, forgetting to twirl 
his whiskers. “ You need but little instruction. But you had a motive for 
calling on me?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Florence, as calmly as she had played and sung. “My 
father is dead, my mother is sick, my sisters are younger than myself and want 
educating. In a word—can i supply the place that death has left vacant ?” 

“You have a magnificent voice; but what is that without friends, or without 
interest?” The professor stood and mused a moment, then going towards a 


pile of music he selected several gems, and seating himself at the piano, wished 
her to sing them. 

She did so, and triumphed. 

“Admirable, most admirable, young miss,” said the professor. “Will you 
put yourself under my training for one month ?” 

“ Gladly, sir; what are your terms ? ” 

“ You shall know at the end of that time. They will be reasonable, I 
assure you.” 

****** 

“ My first trial to-night, mother; how do I look ? ” 

“Ob, Florence! so beautiful!” cried Kate, a girl of fifteen. “It seems 
like old times to see you dressed in that manner.” 

“ I might show you an empty purse,” said Florence, gravely. 

“ Oh, you’ll fill it before long,” said Kate. “ I predict for you a splendid 
future. Mother and I were talking about it to-day, and although she laughed 
at my wild notions, they pleased her. I said you would travel with her aud 
with me—we could leave sister with Aunt Mary, you know. You are to go 
abroad; a count is to fall in love with you; and what a lady you will be ’ ” 

“ Did you forget Willis, Kitty ? ” asked Florence, blushing a little. 

“You know I never liked him !” exclaimed Kate. “ The great, haughty 
thing, with his black eyes looking one through. I do believe when he 
comes home and finds our circumstances so much changed he won’t speak to 
one of us.” 

“ You are harsh, Kitty,” said Florence, dreamily, smiling to herself as 
though her thoughts were faraway; “ you were his favourite, you know.” 
And she arranged to her satisfaction a pendant of pearls that a friend had 
insisted she should wear. 

“ His favourite!” said Kate, “ he never liked me; and I don’t know but his 
love would be all a pretence; any way, he-” 

“ Kitty! ” exclaimed Florence, with a stern voice and manner. 

“ Well, you may think so or not; I tell you,” said little Kate, her face 
very much flushed, “ I tell you he won’t presume to notice you when he hears 
that you sing in public.” 

“Do you believe that of him?” asked Florence, turning again to her 
younger sister, in whose judgment she had great confidence. 

“ I do,” replied Kate. 

Florence sighed ; the very implied doubt made her sigh, though she could 
not believe it of him. He had won her young, pure heart, and she had 
believed him all that mortal man could be—all that was noblest and best. 

“ Well,” she said, slowly, “ it may be so, and perhaps, if he were here to 
counsel me-” 

“I’m glad he isn’t,” said Kitty, half-pettishly. “I always wanted you to 
sing in public when you used to call forth so much admiration at home. 

‘ She is so self-possessed,’ I thought, ‘ and the tones come so naturally, as if 
she could not help singing if she would!’ It might have been vain and 
foolish, but that’s the way I felt.” 

“ Thank you, my dear sister. I have in you at least one ardent friend and 
admirer. If I succeed in winning the golden opinions of ■-” 

“ That count! ” exclaimed Kitty. 

“Nonsense, Kitty, I wouldn’t look at a count.” 

“Nor I either, unless he was better than most men, of course,” said Kate. 
“ The title won’t make a bit of difference to you, but it will make an immense 
one to our friends, and some of them have treated us so shabbily that I long 
to take them down.” 

“ A poor motive, Kitty.” 

“ Can’t help it,” returned Kitty. “Hark ! the carriage! I am ready; are 
you ? There will be—there must be a crowd! Such bills, such beautiful 
notices! Come.” 

Together the sisters entered the carriage and were whirled to the music hall. 

• * * * • * 

“A triumph!” So said Professor Wells, as he entered the ante-room a 
moment after the weary artiste had left the platform. 

“ Oh, do you think so ? Thank you! ” said the young girl, taking courage 
from the shining eyes and brilliant smile of her friend. 

“ Ad-mi-ra-ble! ” cried the professor again, smiting his hands together. 
“Several friends of mine wish the honour of an introduction,” he added; 
“ may I introduce them ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Florence, after a little hesitation. She was somewhat 
confused by the novelty of her situation. 

They came in a crowd. Distinguished amateurs, judges of music, editors, 
dabblers, lawyers, &c. Florence did well. She called up her self-command, 
and not in vain. Everybody was enchanted with her. 

A week later Professor Wells, who never before had seen the woman he 
could love, proposed to Florence. He loved now, it was evident, as few men 
do love. It pained the heart of the noble girl to refuse such a man, but her 
love was not in her own keeping—another held the key of her heart. She 
told him so, and he was generous. 

“ I never thought I should witness such success ! ” cried Kate, bounding 
into the room where sat her mother and sister. It was a pretty tasteful 
apartment, furnished with hangings of a pale rose colour. “ Come and look 
at the western sky—such gold and amber ! ” 

“Can’t just now, Kitty dear,” said Florence. “My head-dress did not 
suit mo, and I have taken it to pieces. I will come with you in a few 
moments.” 

Kate bounded out on the balcony, then back again all smiles and excitement. 

“ Oh, Flory,” she exclaimed, “ guess, guess whom I’ve seen just now ? ” 

Florence paused from her work ; her fingers trembled—she gazed askingly 
in the face of her sister. 

“Frank Willis! ” said Kate; “he came in a beautiful gondola and got 
out at the hotel. I didn’t see his face, but it was he.” 

“ Silly girl,” said Florence, taking up her work again. 

“ I tell you it was he; I felt it was to my very fingers’ ends.” 
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« Kitty my love! ” said her mother, astonished. 

a Yes I did,” persisted Kate, “ I felt his coldness, his egotism, his intensely 
selfish haughtiness, as if I had been a magnet." 

“Does he know that I am here? Has he followed me?” thought 
Florence. “ You should not talk in that way of any person, dear sister,” she 
said aloud, noting Kitty’s flushed cheeks. 

“I tell you I can’t help it; I don’t like Frank Willis, and never did. 
Well thank heaven, We are rich now; almost as rich as we were before father 
failed, are we not, Flory i ” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

a o, what a fine thing to have so charming a voice! ” said Kate. “Your 
“bank is in your throat, Flory, isn’t it ? Well, Mr. Frank Willis shan’t have 
the pleasure of cutting me, I can tell him. Just the first opportunity I get, 
I’m going to pass by him so grandly—so !—and not a bow nor a word will I 
give his lordship. 0, Flory, I forgot to tell you; that bouquet, Clarinda says, 
came from Count Orwell; she says he is a beautiful poet, and his pleasure- 
grounds are mag-ni-fi-cent. How I should like to see them ! Do you suppose 
he will ever invite us there ? ” 

N “ Maybe,” said Florence, listlessly. 

“Maybe,” responded Kate; “ you’re mighty quiet about it. I would give 
the world to go ! ” 

“Wait till you have it to give,” said Florence, smilingly. 

* * * * * * 

That night Frank Willis heard the new prima donna, and when spoken to 
in*regard to his previous intimacy with her family, he had declared with the 
indignant tone and manner of one who feels himself in some way wronged, 
that once he should have felt honoured by Miss O’Neil’s regard, but that now 
he would not marry her for worlds. 

Florence saw him; and he little knew, as the wonderful tones thrilled even 
his proud heart, that never before had she sung in such angelic strains ; that 
the great efforts put forth were in consequence of his presence. 

With palpitating heart she entered the ante-room during the first intermis¬ 
sion. She felt certain that he would hasten there to greet her. A door 
opened. She started nervously—it was the supremely handsome Count 
Orwell. Florence was disappointed, her demeanour was constrained, although 
she thanked him for his magnificent gift. The count was very polite, very 
sad. His manner was most delicate. 

“ The signorina is not ill, I hope ? ” he said anxiously, when the silence 
grew awkward. 

“ I—I beg pardon, I am not myself to-night,” replied Florence; “ at least 
I do not feel as well as usual.” 

“The signorina never sang more superbly,” returned the count. 

She raised her eyes, and let them fall again in confusion. The expression 
of that beautiful face was that of adoration. Hitherto she had looked upon 
him as a friend—she could do so no longer. Her heart beat tumultuously, 
hut with surprise, not passion. She had no time, however, to analyse her 
feelings; the orchestra struck up ; the count led her to the door. He did 
not presume—he did not even press her hand. Florence was conscious of a 
thrill of pity as she felt the uneven motion of his gait, but she was forced to 
admire him. 

She looked round for Frank Willis ; he was not there—hac^ not even paid 
her the compliment of listening to the close. Her cheek burned, her lip 
curled. The result was that she sang gloriously. Her pride came to aid her, 
though her lip quivered more than once with strong feeling. She had loved 
Frank Willis. 

“ I told you so,” cried little Kitty, radiant in blue silk and pearls ; “ I 
knew how it would he with that Frank Willis. I overheard him say—” 

“ Don’t! don’t! ” cried Florence in tones of anguish. 

“ Why, Flory, what have I done ? You are faiut; you exerted yourself 
too much this evening! ” 

She had flown to the side of her sister. Florence sat, her rich attire 
gleaming in the subdued light, her hands clasped to her face. Tears were 
streaming through her fingers; her frame shook with sobs. 

“ Sister, sister, did you love him ? ” Kitty knelt at her sister’s feet, her 
arms were laid caressingly around her. 

“ Never mind, Kitty ; don’t ask me any questions, dear.” And Florence 
wiped her streaming eyes, kissed her sister a good-night, and quietly prepared 
for rest. Not so Kitty; for more than an hour she paced the floor, with hot 
resentment in her heart against the man who had thus unfeelingly slighted, if 
not insulted them. More than once, as she passed the table at which her 
sister had sat, her eye fell on a delicately tinted note which her sister had left 
there. She wondered if it was from Willis, and, going nearer, scanned the 
superscription. 

I am sure,” she said to herself, “ that is Count Orwell’s handwriting. I 
wish they would love each other. Oh what a grand match it would be ! I 
should glory in it, for as a man he is mentally, if not morally superior to 
Frank Willis; and it would be a triumph to wca such a man.” ’ 

' fie next evening Florence appeared serene and gentle as ever, at a party 
given by the consul. She was talking with the wife of a celebrated author, 
when the latter smiled, bowed, and beckoned, saying, “ Come here, I want to 
introduce you.” 

Frank Willis came forward, and with much grace was presented to the sweet 
singer. “ A countrywoman of yours ? ” added the lady. 

Florence smiled quietly. Frank Willis lost his usual composure, as he replied 
that they had met before; and, striving to place himself at ease, he offered 
his arm to Florence for a promenade. Their conversation was very brief, 
hut, on her part, spirited. She began again to dazzle the man; his heart 
tailed him; he dared not recall the past—has pride battled with his tenderness; 
he cast sly glances about him. 

.*! Pf l ‘haps you would prefer not to promenade longer with an opera-singer,” 
said I< iorence, sarcasm veiling her voice. “ I should wish to be seated.” 

He led her to a chair, agitated, trembling from head to foot. Never had 


she appeared so charming, so irresistible; he felt that he had acted un¬ 
generously, meanly, and consternation painted his features when he saw 
Florence in intimate conversation, with Count Orwell. 

“ A match, they say,” said a friend, pointing them out. 

“ Nonsense! ” muttered Willis to himself; “ what a fool I am making of 
myself! And yet I know I could carry off the palm, for if ever woman loved 
man she loved me.” He watched the count narrowly. Jealousy crept into 
his heart. “ She is mine! ” he said to himself, fiercely; “she shall be mine. 
Fool, dolt that I was, to act as I have acted! I might have known that with 
her superior character she never would have acted improperly.” 

The old love had come back, asserting its power pre-eminently. That night 
there was an offer made, of heart, hand, and fortune, to Florence O’Neil. The 
young girl smiled sadly, as, looking Frank Willis in the face, she deferred her 
decision to the following evening. 

“ Did you see Frank Willis ? ” was Kitty’s first question. 

“ Yes; he is coming here to-night,” replied Florence. 

“ I dare say; when he finds you popular, noticed by great men, admired 
for your goodness and dignity, as well as your voice, he’ can condescend to 
call,” said Kate. “Well, all I can say is, I shall be very hapnv to—he out 
of his way.” • 

Kate was out of his way; Florence received him alone. He hoped his 
ungentlemanly behaviour had been forgotten or overlooked, and renewed his 
proposals. 

“ Here is my answer,” said Florence, with dignity, taking a folded paper 
from the table; “ it is the copy of a note I sent Count Orwell this afternoon.” 
He read it with blanched cheeks. His fingers trembled convulsively. 

“ You forget,” he said, and his words were scarcely audible, “ our former 
relations; you forget-” 

“I do not forget your slighting behaviour towards me when you first 
aniyed here, Mr. Willis,” said Florence, coldly. “ I had a right to expect 
civility, or at least recognition. However, the past is gone for ever. What 
I have done, I have done understandingly. My hand is pledged to a worthy 
and a noble man; noble not in title alone, but in every sense of the word. Go 
and forget me, as I shall forget you. Good-night, Mr. Willis ! ” 

Thoroughly humbled and crest-fallen, yet jealous and angry, Frank 
Willis left the room, cursing himself, Florence, the world, and his fate. 
Early the next morning, he hurried from the city, ashamed to look again 
upon the; faces of any he might meet. 

“ Mother, the prophecy is fulfilled! ” exclaimed Kate, when she heard 
the news, “ and I’m going to have a countess for my sister. Won’t they be 
astonished ? ” They were astonished. M. A. D. 

THE LEGEND OF OUR LADY OF THE SEA. 

It was a jolly Buccaneer, and he went out to sea 

With his three wives and thirty men, rascals of less degree; 

With his three wives and thirty men, for love of sport and gain. 

This Buccaneer, in his privateer, went cruising off the Ma|n. 

The thirty men had work to do in minding of the ship, 

And sleeping with one eye awake, that the galleons might not slip ; 

But, ’tis not of the fighting that my singing has to do, 

But of the jolly captain’s wives, if it’s all the same to you. 

There was Polly Number One and Two, and Polly Number Three; 

The first, the Saucy Polly —the figure-head—do ye see ? 

Number Two, a silver image, mark’d in Spanish, Maria dear , 

And set up in the cabin of this wicked Buccaneer. 

I bow to Polly Number Three, she was beautiful and bold, 

And knew the power of beauty, as she knew the worth of gold. 

In wooing and in winning her the captain spent his all, 

And had nothing left for wages, or for powder, shot, and ball. 

No money—he could not re-fit, in the buccaneering isle, ’ 

Where, as elsewhere, you needs must pay, if you’d have the people smile. 

“ I grieve to see your poverty,” said Polly Three, the bold: 

“ I can’t melt, but Number Two can—turn your silver into gold.” 

’Twas done, and on the island they were jolly, night and day, 

And very welcome customers, so long as they could pay; 

But, the money spent, on board they went, with powder, shot, and rum, 
Nor thought that vengeance was prepared, and after them would come. 

To Polly Three they drank that night, with honours nine times nine; 

She pledged them all their healths in rum—the captain in Spanish wine. 
Now, all who tasted rum that night were dead before the morn, 

And the captain gazed on the wide wide sea, despairing and forlorn. 

But with the blessed sun there came the Virgin Mother dear, 

And stood upon the deck before that wretched Buccaneer: 

“ This ship,” said she, “ will drift away far as tbe coast of Spain; 

Sell her—and with the silver let my image shine again ! ” 

For weeks the ship went drifting on with that stark and festering crew; 

To feed the sharks—that dreadful work the captain had to do ; 

The first he threw to twenty—the last man to fourscore, 

But the monsters turned upon their backs, and yelp’d for one—one more. 

“ ’Twill break my heart to throw thy corpse, my beauteous girl,” he cried; 
But still the sharks were furious, and lash’d the vessel’s side ; 

More furiously they lash’d her sides till they almost stove ’em in • 

One kiss—a splash—and nought was left of Polly but her sin. 

For twice five thousand dollars was the Saucy Polly sold • 

A splendid image soon was cast in an* artistic mould ; * 

If ever you should travel to that Spanish port you’H see 
That silver image on the shrine of Our Lady of the Sea. 


C. T 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lucy A. C.—Wo must address to you, and others simi¬ 
larly situated, some general remarks on a vital ques¬ 
tion in social economy. As an honest man would 
disdain to be soen in public with a convicted felon, so 
ought a woman who respects herself and her sex to 
treat with scorn and loathing even the bare idea of 
marrying a drunkard. Intemperance is a vice of 
monstrous proportions. Its shadow darkens alike the 
hall and the cottage : in fact it may be called a second 
curse. In the ante-diluvian world it was one of these 
offences that called down the wrath of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence ; and even so deeply rooted is the habit, that 
Noah, forgetting the dreadful visitation, indulged in 
copious libations. But listen to us, and attentively. 
Habit is the result of human conduct, the basis of cha¬ 
racter and disposition; and it is therefore necessary 
to watch with unceasing vigilance our passions, de¬ 
sires, and propensities. Not only is it easier to avoid 
the contraction of an improper love than to amend 
or remove it, but far more pleasant and profit¬ 
able. There is something delicious in the indul¬ 
gence in virtuous emotions. We feel that although 
we are of the earth and earthy, there is some¬ 
thing within us, which can even in its prison- 
house sing sweet songs and speak lovingly to our 
hearts. We feel in such moments as if wo were 
transported to the regions of warmth and life, and 
far removed from the frosts and snows that too 
often nip in the bud our young hopes and wishes. 
Such a condition is within the reach of everyone of us, 
and the more frequently we make efforts to acquire it 
the less will be the amount of exertion required on 
subsequent occasions, because it is as easy to be good 
from the force of habit as it is to be vicious. The 
whole secret lies in the starting; if we begin well, we 
shall go on well; if we commence irregular habits, wo 
shall go on accumulating them until we become th6 
very victims of our own depraved will. It is the 
neglect of this doctrine that prostrates the moral 
energies of gociety. Mind obeys the laws that regu¬ 
late matter ; and hence it is we find an impure man 
with an impure mind. He has injured the foundation 
of the goodly building he inhabits, and the beautiful 
ornament with which it is crowned tremblingly obeys 
the quivering motion beneath it. These are the indi- 
' viduals who complain of chilling changes in the tem¬ 
perament of their own dispositions and that, of those by 
whom they are surrounded. They call this world a 
cold one because they havo made it so themselves, and 
go on grumbling and sneering until the landscape 
that once smiled before them in all its rosy beauty 
becomes one wide, barren plain, over which the blasts 
of winter sweep to the dismal discord of their own 
howlings. 

H. W. B.—Until properly instructed men of science 
bring irrefragable proof to the contrary, it is the duty 
of every Christian to believe the Bible. The gossip of 
a journal of light literature, of which every page is 
written for point, and the conductor of which is not, 
nor ever can be, a man of science or deep reasoning, 
should not be weighed against the solemn assertions 
of some of the wisest and best of men. The theory of 
Alphonse Joseph Aldhemar is mere nonsense. Do you 
lor a moment believe that the “accumulation of ice at 
either end of the pole,” meaning at the two poles, can 
alter the earth’s centre of gravity and cause a second 
deluge? As for the origin of species, we can only say 
that Mr. Darwin has, in his the most recent and scien¬ 
tific book on the subject, adopted such nonsensical 
“ theories as that of a bear swimming about a certain 

time till it grew into a whale, or to that effect—that we 
prefer to believe in tho simple old single branch, Adam. 
It is hard, indeed, to account for tho negro ; but the 
Bible does not pretend to account for every thing. It 
goes on its simple way stating facts, not meeting or 
answering objections. We Christians might build 
up oUr “ theory.” Suppose we say that the mark of 
Cain was an organic and physical change from the 
Caucasian to the Negro race—who could prove our 
assertion wrong? We thank you for your sugges¬ 
tion, and may some day attempt the “Leader” 
mentioned, and in the mean time let us be content 
to stick to the old ship of the Bible till the other 
vessel is a little more water-tight; she has been on the 
stocks a long time, but cannot sail yet. 

Esclairmonde Marie, a well-educated young lady her¬ 
self, has a young friend who has applied to an adver¬ 
tising quick (an astrologer, save the mark!) for some 
advice regarding a lover. Of course, in all stories, 
lovers and astrologers go together, and silly young 
females believe that the “stars” have nothing better 
to do than to “rule ” the fortunes and matches of silly 
young lovers. Well, the astrologer, who very likely 
does not know Mercury from Georgian Sidus, and who 
has possibly never seen an orrery, answers wisely, 
“that if the lover’s affections are fixed, he will writo 
again to the lady.” Sapient being! —how he must 
laugh at the simpletons who write to him!—what a 
record of folly must his letters reveal! When will this 
silly credulity die out? Our Correspondent next 
defends the Volunteers’ beards, mustaches, and all,and 
objurgates those who attack them. We think the 
movement now so well established that it can stand on 
its own merits. Nevertheless, it is some pleasure to 
know that a pretty sensible young girl sheds benig¬ 
nant glances on the Volunteers. 

Rena Renault. —You might as well talk about “engaged 
bracelets ” or earrings. When the question has been 
“popped,” and tho promise is given, the gentleman 
may give and the young lady may wear a plain ring, 
with a simple single jewel in it on the finger. Many 
young ladies wear such a ring—many do not.—Lunar 
caustic may answer the purpose of your second 
question, but it must be carefully used. 


Thistle Down, who has been married for some years, 
having moved from a country village to a dirty crowded 
seaport town, finds that she still longs to go back to tho 
old home and the old scenes. She fancies, moreover, 
that she has not made her husband's love compensate 
for all she gave up; she is afraid she has an “ ungrate¬ 
ful heart,” and that her longings for home are sinful.— 
Tuistle Down might go on in this morbid way till she 
became a lunatic; but the chief end in life is really to 
know the evil impulse from the good. Our Corre¬ 
spondent is quite right and healthy in her longings ; 
marriage does not stifle all our former love, but only 
adds a greater. Let her give free vent to her wishes, 
talk about them, determine to gratify them, save up 
money for the purpose; go to her old home, have again 
a laugh and a romp in the old country, and come home 
strong in health and love to find the seaport town, and 
its dirty streets, and above all, her husband, dearer 
than before. 

Tiverton Estelle is a flirt, who finds herself “ unplea¬ 
santly situated.” She has accepted a lover, and now 
in his absence, when ho is every day writing letters 
full of fond expectation, has formed another acquaint¬ 
ance, whom she loves more than the first. Really, 
what are the young women about ? This is only one 
letter out of many such, and we can only say that they 
astonish and perplex us. If a girl accepts a lover, let 
her be faithful to him. Let her at least be honest; 
and, if she does not love him, tell him so. What aro 
men to think? Do women merely take an offer as a 
last resource, or as a stop-gap till something better 
turns up ? Do the tears at the altar signify regrets for 
chances thrown away ? Tiverton Estelle may well 
call herself deceitful and miserable ; she deserves to be 
so. Why encourage a second lover when already 
engaged ? Her best way now is to make a clean breast 
of it to both lovers, and then marry the last, if ho will 
have her. 

The Marriage of Cousins.—A lotter from a victim to 
this practice will convince our readers more than the 
deductions of scientific men. “My parents,” says the 
writer, “were second cousins. They had eight chil¬ 
dren, and I grieve to say only three of that number 
have their intellects unimpaired. The rest have been 
clever enough till the ago of ten, when gradually the 
memory grew weakened, and when about the ago of 
fourtcon they grew quite idiotic. Two are dead, and 
three are getting from worse to worse.” The writer, 
a daughter of one of the leading men in town, foars 
that she and her sisters are unasked in marriage on 
this account, and seeks for comfort, neither she 
nor her sisters having had an offer. She must not 
despond. The cross is hard to bear, but it must be 
borne; relief will come at last. She is yet young. 
Let her apply herself to some useful and great work— 
charity, literature, science ; but she may indeed well 
write: —‘ ‘ Oh, why did not my parents foresee this 
awful affliction! ” 

Thos. F.—Several of tho elder students of the Bible 
admit the typipal explanation of the Fall and tho 
Temptation by the serpent; many devout and learned 
men—Jews and Christians—believe the actual scene as 
represented in the Mosaic writings. Why not? Sir 
Thomas Browne, in the Religio Medici, has an admir¬ 
able paragraph about faith, and rejoices that he was 
not ono upon whom our Lord wrought miracles, or 
who witnessed his career ; for then, he adds, then to 
believe were easy, and of no account. Remomber 
doubting Thomas, and the wonderfully wise and 
pathetic retort; remember, too, and let us all do so, 
that if there were no difficulties there could be no 
faith. 

J. H.—We believe the vicar had the power to discharge 
a young lady organist, who was paid by the church¬ 
wardens, and who was engaged by them; though in 
some parishes such may not bo the case. Tho duties 
of churchwardens arc fully defined, and the appoint¬ 
ment of the organist is not one of them ; for the only 
property they have, in right of their office in the organ, 
is to see that no damage is done to it. Certainly you 
are entitled to a-quarter’s salary; but this, on your own 
showing, must come from your paymasters the church¬ 
wardens. We can only sympathise with you. We 
cannot make your case public. 

J. J. B. is politely informed that the Correspondent 
who assumed the name of “Brooks of Sheffield” 
did not forge the name. Mr. Dickens first used it in 
his David Copperfidd ; and “Brooks of Sheffield” 
is now as well known as Brown, Jones, and Robinson, | 
or as Simon Pure or Mawicorm , or any other well- 
known name in fiction. We are sorry that our present 
Correspondent is the real Simon Pure—wo beg pardon, 
the real “ Brooks of Sheffield; ” but we certainly had 
no intention to offend, nor do wo think that our 
Correspondent had. 

Delphain. —There has been no premium offered for the 
trisection of an angle ; it is believed to be impossible 
by plain elementary geometry ; that is, by a straight 
line and a circle. It has been done by the use of 
curves of a higher order; but we believe it to be a use¬ 
less waste of time to make such attempts as have been 
transmitted to us from time to time, some of which 
we have published. If you send your mode of tri¬ 
section, we will consider it. 

A Poor Girl, who teaches, wishes to add something 
to her income by evening employment. Perhaps 
the very best way to obtain such would be by adver¬ 
tisement. Wc do not know of any public institution 
which can aid her, yet such an institution honestly 
conducted would surely pay; but, alas ! we have had 
to expose pretenders in our own columns. 

Emily.— The Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, 
King William Street, West Strand, will require a 
previous application from the minister of the parish 
in which the patient resides* Flourish less. 


Mabel. —The umbrella is of very ancient date in tropical 
countries, and is found figured in the early carvings of 
Persepolis; but tho first person who introduced the 
umbrella into England was Mr. Jonas Han way, on his 
return from Persia about the year 1750. To both other 
questions we can give a negative reply ; for the manna 
of the wilderness was miraculous, and not natural 
food ; and there is too great a variety of locusts for us 
to do more than conjecture as to those which formed 
the food of the Baptist. 

Brixton.— The “pitch” of the screw, as we understand it, 
is the span or extent of the screw ; that is, the space 
which it traverses in one revolution. Perhaps some of 
our correspondents, well acquainted with the screw as- 
applied to steamships, will enlighten Brixton, or refer 
him to some work on tho subject. 

Simeon Simple. —You must obey your master in all 
things in which obedience is due to a parent till you 
are of age; and so he can forbid the acquaintance, but 
cannot oblige you to go to his place of worship, if you 
object on religious grounds. 

Geranium. —There is much latitude allowed in tho pro¬ 
nunciation of all dead languages, and no two nations 
pronounce them alike. Consult your Latin Dictionary 
and your “ Gradus,” in both of which the “ longs and 
shorts ” are marked. 

Mechanic.— We have not space to answer in our Corre¬ 
spondents’ page questions in mechanics. If you wish 
to send such a question for the “ Riddler,’* send also 
its solution, and if deemed useful or entertaining vfe 
shall insert it. 

Would I could learn Indifference !— Permission is 
requested to set to music these lines, which appeared 
in No. 834. 

Other Communications Received. — Adelaide. — 
Meggie C.— E. M.— J. B.—A. R. B.—W. G. E. — 
George F.— P. S.— J. J. R.—E. H. R.—E. W.— 
J. E. L. (read Matthew xvii., 12, 13).— Fanny J. (send 
two stamps for the Number by post).— Dorothy (let 
your father tell him of your determination).— John 
and Esther (both too young, and of different creed, 
a great drawback to happiness in married life).— G. H. 
(apply at the Shipping Intelligence Office, Lime Street, 
City, E. C., inclosing six stamps). — Robin Hooi> 
(Bachelor of Law; upon conviction the goods aro 
restored ; the French system is no surer in such cases; 
one penny).— Doulas (the Rubricks require both to be 
performed by a priest; consult your Prayer Book).— 
Beta G. (love at that age is at best but an infatuation, 
which is almost sure to die away).— Minnie and Ada 
(he is apostrophising her portrait).—W. S. and E. H. 
(send them either made up or not; but the fashion is 
gone out in good society).— Anxious Inquirer (single 
and double entry, and many varieties of each). — 
E. M. T. N. (the sun’s rising and setting varies each 
day).—QmNTAL (no such work).— Giovanni (too unripe 
for publication).— Mary Maria L. (not up to our 
standard; your friends are quite right).— Clara S. 
(read “Esther Lee ; ” better than the ink).— Anxious 
Lista (allude to the letter, and ask his intentions indi¬ 
rectly).— Lucy Annie (by all means seek an explana¬ 
tion)— Blanche Marie (thanks; the bark of a similar 
tree is to be seen at the Crystal Palace, it is no longer 
the wonder it was).— John Me E. (it will require prac¬ 
tice, but can be accomplished; business-like).—R. E. F. 
(make it up, you arc to blame).— John Me G. (through 
the commanding officer).— Bettv B. (she is said to 
be living in retirement, and very happy ; those that 
loved him ; apply to your newsman ; tho number o^ 
stamps would depend upon the weight).— Marian 
(be always natural, gentle, and cheerful, and let maid¬ 
enly propriety be your guide; pretty good).—M. L. F. 
(exercise common sense ; it is often as much a breach 
of good manners to do so, r as to omit doing so).—A. L. Z. 
(at twenty-one).—J. B. (fifty-two ; 2s. 6d.)— Garibaldi 

I (you must be married in the name you have gone by, 
and by which you are known; it would be legal; not 
necessary, but customary).—E. M. L. (black; neither 
good enough, both being too scratchy).—J. C. (there is 
an end of the matter when the lady sends the mitten; 
you have received yours).—N. G. F. thanks ; not up to 
our standard).— Ernest (see Nos. 110, 172 and 749).— 
Eliza H. (No. 839).— J.;BROWN(see Nos. 592 and 899).— 
La Cutiniere (see No. 698).— Cricketer (sea No. 740). 


MICHAELMAS HOLIDAYS. 

One Penny each, or both post free, 3d. 



and in-door Amusements for the year round. 

Thirty-six Games of Agility; Eighteen Games with 
Balls, besides Cricket, Football, Golf, and Roquet; Ten 
Games with Marbles, and Three with Tops; Fifteen 
Games, including Kites, Skittles, and Quoits ; Directions 
for Boating, Rowing, and Sailing; Swimming, Sliding, 
Skating, and Games on the Ice; Angling, Gardening, 
and Pets of all kinds ; all sorts of in-door Games, Con¬ 
juring Tricks, Chemical Wonders; Carpentering and 
Fireworks. 

1 >he Girl's Number of the 

- FAMILY HERALD contains Recreations and 
Pastimes for Summer Days and Winter Evenings. 

Thirty-four Games of Activity, including Archery, 
Calisthenics, and Croquet; Thirteen Games with Balis 
and Shuttlecocks, including Ballstick, Coronella, La 
Grace, and Bowls ; Directions for Boating, Skating, and 
Gardening; Water-vivaries, Pets, Poultry, and Silk¬ 
worms ; and all kinds of In-door Gaines, Forfeits and 
Conversation Games, Chess, Draughts, Puzzles, &c. t &c. 
Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 
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family herald. 


MERRY AND WISE. 


Baron Muffling relates of the Duke of Wellington that that great general 
remained at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball till about three o’clock on the 
morning of the 16 th of June, 1815, “showing himself very cheerful.” The 
Baron who is the very best authority on the subject, having previously proved 
that every plan was laid, and in the Duke’s mind, Ligny, Q,uatre Bras, and 
Waterloo fully detailed, we may comprehend the value of the sentence. It 
was the bold trusting heart of the hero that made him cheerful. He showed 
himself cheerful, too, at Waterloo. He was never very jocose; but on that 
memorable 18th of June, he showed a symptom of it. He rode along the line 
and cheered men by his look and his face, and they too cheered him, and so 
we Englishmen ever have done, being bold and of good cheer when in the face 
of danger. But when the danger was over—when the 21,000 brave men of 
his own and the Prussian army lay stiffening in death—the Duke, who was so 
cheerful in the midst of his danger, covered his face with his hands and wept. 
He asked for that friend, and he was slain; for this, and a bullet had pierced 
his heart. The men who had devoted themselves to death for their leader 
and their country had been blown to pieces, or pierced with lances, and, 
hacked with sabres, lay like Ponsonby, covered with thirteen wounds, upon 
the ground. Well might the Duke weep, iron though he was. “ There is 
nothing,” he writes, “ nothing in the world so dreadful as a battle lost, unless 
it be such a battle won. Nothing can compensate for the dreadful cruelty, 
carnage, and misery of the scene, save the reflection on the public good which 
may arise from it.” 

Forty years’ peace succeeded the great battle. Forty years of prosperity, 
during which he himself went honoured to his tomb, awarded the constant 
brave look and tongue which answered his men when he saw the whole side 
of a square blown in, with “ Hard work, gentlemen ! They are pounding 
away! We must see who can pound the longest.” It is not too much to say 
that the constant cheerfulness of the Duke of Wellington was one great 
element of success in the greatest battle ever fought, one of the fifteen 
decisive battles in the world, great in the number engaged, greater in the 
slaughter, greatest in the results. But all commanders ought to be cheerful. 
Gloomy looks do not do in the Army. A set of filibusters or pirates may wear 
looks and brows as black as the sticking-plaster boots that their representa¬ 
tives are dressed in at the minor theatres ; but a soldier or a sailor should be, 
and as a rule is, the most cheerful of fellows, doing his duty in the trench or the 
storm, dying when the bullet comes, but living like a hero the while. Look, 
for instance, at the whole-hearted cheerfulness of Raleigh, when with his 
small English ships he cast himself against the navies of Spain; or at 
Xenophon, conducting back from an inhospitable and hostile country, and 
through unknown paths, his ten thousand Greeks; or Caesar, riding up and 
down the banks of the Rubicon, sad enough belike when alone, but at the 
head of his men cheerful, joyous, well dressed, rather foppish, in fact, his face 
shining with good humour as with oil. Again, Nelson in the worst of dangers 
was as cheerful as the day. He had even a rough but quiet humour in him, 
just as he carried his coxswain behind him to bundle the swords of the 
■Spanish and French captains under his arm. He could clap his telescope to 
his blind eye and say, “ Gentlemen, I cannot make out the signal,” when the 
signal was adverse to his wishes, and then go in and win, in spite of recall. 
Fancy the dry laughs which many an old sea dog has had over that cheerful 
incident. How the story lights up the dark page of History! Then there 
was Henry of Navarre, lion in war, winner of hearts, bravest of the brave, 
who rode down the ranks at Ivry when Papist and Protestant were face to 
face, when more than his own life and kingdom were at stake, and all the 
horrors of religious war were loosened and unbound ready to ravage poor 
unhappy France. That beaming, hopeful countenance won the battle, and 
is a parallel to the brave looks of our own great queen Elizabeth when 
she cheered her Englishmen at Tilbury. But we are not all soldiers and 
sailors, though now we have plenty of Volunteers, and although too our 
Christian profession hath adopted the title of soldiers in the battle of life. It 
is all very well to cite great commanders, who in the presence of danger, 
excited by hope, with the eyes of twenty thousand men upon them, are 
cheerful and happy; but what is that to the solitary author, the poor artist, 
the governess, the milliner, the shoemaker, the factory girl, they of the 
thousand and ono professions and trajdes who write to us and tell us that 
they are given to murmur, and that they think life hard and gloomy and 
wretched; that they cannot go through life with a smile on their face and 
despair in their hearts! What are examples and citations to them ? 
“Hecuba!” cries out poor, melancholy, morbid Samlet , striking on a vein 
of thought, “what’s Ilccuba to him, or he to Hecuba?” Much. 

We all have trials, but it is certain that good temper and cheerfulness will 
make us bear them more easily than any thing else. “Temper,” said one of 
our bishops, “is nine-tenths of Christianity.” Wc do not live now in the 
middle ages. We cannot think that the sect of Flagellants who whipped 
themselves till the blood ran into their shoes and pulled uncommonly long 
faces were the best masters of philosophy. “ True Godliness is cheerful as 
the day,” wrote Cowper, himself melancholy mad enough, and we are to 
remember that the precept of the Founder of our faith, that when we fast we 
are to anoint our countenances and not to seem to fast, enjoins a certain 
liveliness of face. Sydney Smith, when a poor curate at Foster-le-Clay, a 
dreary desolate place, wrote, “ I am resolved to like it, and to reconcile myself 
to it, which is more manly than to fancy myself above it, and to send up 
+° ra L^ nts ^ P os ^ ot being thrown away or being desolate, and such like 
trash.” And he acted up to this, said his prayers, made his jokes, did his 
duty, and, upon fine mornings, used to draw up the blinds of his parlour, 
open the window, and “glorify the room,” as he called the operation, with 


sunshine. But all the sunshine without was nothing to the sunshine within 
the heart. It was that which made him go through life so bravely and so 
well; it is that, too, which renders his life a lesson to us all. We must 
also remember that the career of a poor curate is not the most brilliant 
in the world. That of an apprentice boy has more fun in it, that of a 
milliner’s girl has more merriment and fewer depressing circumstances. 
To hear always the same mistrust of Providence, to see poverty, and to 
observe all kinds of trial and to witness death-bed scenes—this is not 
the most enlivening course of existence, even if a clergyman be a man 
of mark and of station. But there was one whose station was not 
honoured, but even by some despised, and who had sorer trials than Sydney 
Smith. His name is well known in literature; and his writings and his 
example still teach us in religion. This was Robert Hall, a professor of a 
sombre creed in a sombre flat country, as flat and “ deadly-lively,” as they 
say, as need be. To add to difficulties and troubles, the minister was plagued 
with about as painful an illness as falls to the lot of humanity to hear. He 
had fought with infidelity and doubt; he had refused promotion, because ho 
would do his duty where it had pleased God to place him; next, he had to 
show how well he could bear pain. In all his trials he had been cheerful, 
forcible, natural and straightforward. In this deep one he preserved the 
same character. Forced to throw himself down and writhe upon the floor in 
his paroxysms of pain, as he rose up livid with exhaustion, and with the 
sweat of anguish on his brow, he would ask bravely, “ But I did not murmur, 
did I ? I hope I did not murmur.” In the whole library of brave anecdote 
there is no tale of heroism which, to us, beats that. It comes up to poor, 
feeble Latimer, cheering up his fellow martyr as he walked to the stake, “ Be 
of good cheer, brother Ridley; we shall this day light such a fire in England 
as by God’s grace shall not be readily put out.” The very play upon the 
torture is brave, yet pathetic. Wonderful too was the boldness and cheer¬ 
fulness of another martyr, Rowland Taylor, who, stripped to his shirt, was 
forced to walk towards the stake, and who answered the jeers of his perse¬ 
cutors and the tears of his friends with the same noble constant smile, and 
meeting two of his very old parishioners who wept, stopped and cheered 
them as he went, and added, that he went on his way rejoicing. 

Heroes and martyrs are perhaps too high 'examples, for they may have, or 
rather poor common every-day humanity will think they have, a kind of 
high-pressure sustainment. Let us look to our own prosaic days; let us 
mark the constant cheerfulness and manliness of Dr. Maginn, or that much 
higher heroic bearing of Tom Hood. We suppose that everybody knows 
that Hood’s life was not of that brilliant, sparkling, fizzing, hanging, 
astonishing kind, which writers, such as Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, and 
some others, depict as the general life of literary men. He did not “jump 
up one morning,” and find himself famous. All the libraries were not 
asking for his novel, and a better was never written; countesses and dairy- 
women did not beg his autograph. His was a life of constant hard work, 
constant trial or disappointment, and constant illness, enlivened only by a 
home affection and a cheerfulness as constant as his pain. When slowly, 
slowly dying, he made cheerful fun as often almost as he said his prayers. 
He was heard, after perhaps being almost dead, to laugh gently to himself in 
the still night when his wife or children, who were the watchers, thought him 
asleep. Many of the hard lessons of fate he seasoned as old Latimer did his 
sermons, with a pun, and excused himself from sending more “ copy ” to his 
magazine, by a sketch, the “Editor’s Apologies,” a rough pen and ink 
drawing of physic bottles and leeches. Yet Hood had not only his own woes 
to bear, but felt for others. No one had a more tender heart—no one a more 
Catholic and Christian sympathy for the poor—than the writer of the “ Song 
of the Shirt.” 

* What such men as these have done, every one else surely can do. Cheer¬ 
fulness is a Christian duty; moroseness, dulness, gloominess, as false, and 
wrong, and cruel, as they are unchristian. We are too far advanced now in 
the light of truth to go back into the Gothic and conventual gloom of the 
middle ages, any more than we could go back to the exercises of the 
Flagellants and the nonsense of the prm-Adamites. All whole-hearted peoples 
have been lively and bustling, noisy almost in their progress, pushing, 
energetic, broad in shoulder, strong in lung, loud in voice, of free. brave 
colour, bold look and bright eyes. They are the cheerful people in the 

world— ji c ti ve doers , nolle livers—strong to labour , sure to conquer; 

and soon pass in the way of progress the more quiet and, gloomy of their 
fellows. That some of this cheerfulness may be simply animal is true; and 
that a man may be a dullard, and yet sit and “ grin like a Cheshire cat; 
but we are not speaking of grinning. Laughter is all very well; is a healthy, 
joyous, natural impulse; the true mark of superiority between man and beast, 
for no inferior animal laughs; but we are not writing of laughter, but of that 
continued even tone of spirits, which lies in the middle zone between frantic 
merriment and excessive despondency. Cheerfulness arises from various 
causes : from health; but it is not dependent upon health;—from good fortune; 
hut it does not arise solely from that;—from honour, and position, and 
a tickled pride and vanity; but, as we have seen, it is quite independent of 
these. The truth is, it is a brave habit of the mind; a prime proof of wisdom; 
capable of being acquired, and of the very greatest value not only to one’s- 
sclf, but the wliole world besides. A cheerful man is pre-eminently a useful 
man. He does not cramp his mind, nor take half views of men and things. He 
knows that there is much misery, but that misery is not the rule of life. He 
sees that in every state people may be cheerful; that lambs skip, birds sing 
and fly joyously, puppies play, kittens are full of joyance, the whole air full 
of careering and rejoicing insects, that everywhere the good outbalances 
the bad, and that every evil that there is has its compensating balm. Then 
the brave man, as our German cousins say, possesses the world, whereas the 
melancholy man does not even possess his own share of it. Exercise, or con¬ 
tinued employment of some kind, will make a man cheerful; but sitting at 
home, brooding and thinking, or doing little, will bring gloom. The reaction 
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of this feeling is wonderful. It arises from a sense of duty done, and it also 
enables us to do our duty. Shakspeare, himself a very cheerful man—“ God rest 
his heart,” quoth his old nurse, “ he was a merry man,”—repeats the burden of 
an old song with the truth that “ a merry heart goes all the day, but your sad 
one tires a mile a! ” and what he says any. one may notice, not only in our¬ 
selves hut in the inferior animals also. A sulky dog, and a bad-tempered 
horse , wear themselves out with half the labour that kindly creatures do. 
An unkindly cow will not give down her milk, and a sour sheep will not 
fatten; nay, even certain fowls and geese, to those who observe, will evidence 
temper—good or bad. 

We can all cultivate our tempers, and one of the employments of some 
poor mortals is to cultivate, cherish, and bring to perfection a thoroughly 
bad temper; hut we may be certain that to do so is a very gross error 
and sin, which, like all others, brings its own punishment, but unfortunately 
it does not only punish itself. If he “to whom God is pleasant is pleasant 
to God; ” the reverse also holds good, and certainly the major proposition is 
true with regard to man. Addison says of cheerfulness that it lightens 
Sickness, poverty, affliction; converts ignorance into an amiable simplicity, 
and renders deformity itself agreeable; and he says no more than the truth. 
“ Give us, therefore, oh! give us ”—let us cry with Carlyle—“ the man who 
sings at his work! Be his occupation what it may, he is equal to any of 
those who follow the same pursuit in silent sullenness. He will do more in 
the same time; he will do it better; he will persevere longer. One is scarcely 
Sensible of fatigue whilst he marches to music. The very stars hre said to 
make harmony as they revolve in their spheres. Wondrous is the strength 
of cheerfulness; altogether past calculation the powers of its endurance. 
Efforts, to be permanently useful, must be uniformly joyous—a spirit all sun¬ 
shine-graceful from very gladness—beautiful because bright.” Such a spirit 
is within everybody’s reach. Let us get but out into the light of things. The 
morbid man cries out that there is always enough wrong in the world to make 
a man miserable. Conceded ; but wrong is ever being righted; there is always 
enough that is good and right to make us joyful. There is ever sunshine 
somewhere; and the brave man will go on his way rejoicing, content to look 
forward, if under a cloud, not bating one jot of heart or hope if for a moment 
cast down; honouring his occupation whatever it may be; rendering even 
rags respectable by the way he wears them; and not only being happy himself, 
but causing the happiness of others. 


THE HEART TO LOVE. 


Though old and ragged be his coat, 
And poor his richest fare, 

Though he may not possess a groat, 
Yet still I do not care ; 

If brother-like he’d share his store, 

I care not who may know it, 

I would not heed the coat he wore. 
But love the heart below it. 

No king or prince with garter’d knee, 
Or lord of noble birth, 

Could e’er such homage win from me 
As one of noble worth. 


Let others praise the blaze of arms, 

I care not who may know it, 

No gaudy show for me has charms, 
But ’tis the heart below it. 

Tho man that acts an honest part, 
With bold and daring eye, 

Whose breast contains an honest heart 
That throbs with sympathy, 

I’d ever love through weal and woe, 

I care not who may know it; 

The clothes are but the outward show, 
The manly heart’s below it. G. B. 


FAMILY MAT TERS. 

A man who is not at heart ashamed of himself need not be ashamed of 
his early condition in life. 

There is no exception to the rule of three. As your income is to youi^ 
expenditure, so will the amount of your debts be to your cash in pocket. 

Value of Knowledge. —One of the most agreeable consequences of 
knowledge is the respect and importance which it communicates to old age. 
Men rise in character often as they increase in years; they are venerable from 
what they have acquired, and pleasing from what they can impart. 

The Two Phases of Woman.— Nothing can be more touching than to 
behold a soft and tender woman, who had be$n all weakness and dependence 
while treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in mental force to 
he the comforter and supporter of her husband under misfortune. As the 
vine which has long twined its graceful foliage about the oak, and been lifted 
by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy tree is rifted by the thunderbolt, 
cling round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs, 
so woman, who is the dependent and ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should he his stay and solace when smitten with sudden calamity. 

Flowers by the Wayside.— There are plenty such, if you are not too 
hurried to notice them. I picked three to-day. First, I saw a workman at 
mid-day, seated on the sidewalk under a tree, his faithful wife beside him, 
just uncovering a steaming little dinner-basin which she had prepared and 
brought from the distant street in which was the one room they called 
“ home.” Who happier than they ? he eating, she looking on, well pleased 
and happy. Next, at evening, I saw a mother, her hard day’s toil over, 
bringing the little one, with its shining face and smoothly-combed hair, to 
meet the rough but loving father, and place it, crowing, in his outstretched 
arms, smilingly taking in exchange from his hand the spade, with which that 
night’s supper had been cheerfully earned for her and the babe. Again : I 
saw a laughing little boy, whose face suddenly grew old in a moment, as a 
reeling figure came round the corner,—glide with white cheeks to his side, 
and passing his little arm within that of the nerveless drunkard’s, sob out to 
the boys, with a love that no taunts or disgrace could quench, “ Hush ! ’tis 
my father! ” Fanny Fern. 

French Mustard. —One of the most relishing condiments which has ever 
been invented is that now known in family circles as French Mustard. It 
is equally good with fish, flesh, or fowl, and wonderfully helps bachelors’ 
bread and cheese (Betty says they don’t deserve anything better) to go down 


savourily. The following recipe is an excellent way to make it, and plain 
table-salt may be used in place of the anchovies, where there is any difficulty 
in procuring them. Take one pound of flower of mustard, a quarter of an 
ounce each of the following plants in a green state, and quite fresh : parsley, 
tarragon, chervil, and celery, together with one or two eschalots, or garlic, 
and half-a-dozen pickled anchovies. Mince all these latter very fine, then 
rub them with the mustard. Next mix one ounce of honey, one ounce of 
salt, and a wineglassful of vinegar, in half-a-pint of water, more or less, as 
you wish the consistence of the mixed mustard to he; then put the mixture 
into small pots, with a teaspoonful of vinegar on the top, cork well down, 
and as its flavour improves by age, it may be kept a month or six weeks 
before it is brought to table. No less than five tons of mustard so prepared 
are imported every year from France into England. Why not make it at 
home ? S. P. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The discovery of a method of manufacturing paper from the leaves of the 
tobacco plant is announced. It is destined to be employed in the making of 
cigarettes. 

The Mining Chronicle, New York, says the American dislikes hard physical 
work; and had it not been for English, Irish, and German immigrants, 
America would have had no mines, canals, or railroads. 

At Grays Thurrock, where the edge of the basin of chalk in which 
the London clay lies “ crops out,” an immense supply of spring-water has been 
discovered in the chalk-pits, out of which 5,000 tons are daily taken. The 
water flows into, the excavation at the rate, it is said, of 2,100,000 gallons 
every 24 hours; at present it is pumped up by five steam-engines, and flows 
into the Thames. To make this water available for London use is now a 
project occupying the attention of engineers. 

New Discovery in Dyeing. —For a long time past the dyeing trade has 
been endeavouring to imitate the green dye used in China, and the French, 
according to the Journal des Debats , appear to have succeeded in obtaining it 
from one of their own indigenous vegetable substances, a chemist of Lyons 
having been put on the right track by an instructive note which the Chevalier 
de Montigny had sent from China, along with samples of the primary 
substance, to the Department of Commerce. 

Lamp-black and Oil as a Cause of Fires. —Some persons testify to 
the liability of lamp-black to take fire under certain circumstances. One of 
them, Mr. W. Estwick, of Southgate Road, says,—“A few years ago one. of 
my workmen placed a ladle, which had been recently used lor the purpose of 
measuring linseed oil, upon the top of a cask of lamp-black, and a few drops 
of the oil fell into the cask. One evening, just before closing the works, I 
discovered a very disagreeable smell; I therefore searched the factory to 
ascertain the cause, and to my great surprise found the whole of the black in 
the cask resemble a large ball of fire, and I have no doubt that before 
morning it would have burst into a flame, and caused not only the destruction 
of the stock, but of the entire premises. My pl&n since the occurrence has 
been not to keep more black in stock than required for present use.” Wood 
or canvas, painted with lamp-black and oil, ought to be carefully looked to ; 
at least till well seasoned, if entirely safe even then.— Builder . 

Machines for Cutting Stones in Quarries. —Mr. Le Blanc, Welbeck 
Street, has provisionally specified an invention which is intended to facilitate 
the cutting of stones in open quarries. The Mining Journal says,—“ The 
machine moves on iron rails, ana cuts the stone by means of twelve pickaxes, 
about 30 inches in length ; they are bolted to a cast-iron plate of 60 inches in 
diameter : these plates are five in number. The boiler is tubular, and is fur¬ 
nished with cylinders, the connecting-rods of which act on the same shaft with 
a double crank. Two pulleys on this shaft communicate the movement to two 
other pulleys, the shaft of which is held by two supports on windlasses placed 
in front of the machine. The same shaft carries two pulleys, communicating 
movement to two others fixed on the shaft, and bearing the five plates, each 
armed with twelve pickaxes, as above shown. The machine when placed on 
the rails runs from one extremity of the quarry to the other, cutting the stone 
in a straight line : on arriving at the end it is made to go back, the rails being 
placed obliquely, so that on arriving at the side it began at, it is in position to 
commence a second cutting.” 


THE SEWING MACHINE AND ITS VALUE TO IMPROVE 
THE FEMALE WORKING CLASSES. 

The most recent, and probably the most remarkable, illustration of the 
connection between the increase of machinery and the prosperity and happiness 
of the community, is the rise in the price of certain kinds of labour which has 
followed tho introduction of the sewing machine. The wages of females 
engaged in plain sewing do not average six shillings a week, while those 
employed on machines earn on an average twelve shillings a week. Though 
hand-sewing is now brought into competition with machine-sewing, and 
though the latter has entirely superseded the former in some branches of 
trade, as in stay-making and shirt-making, the outcry raised a few years ago 
regarding the sufferings of needlewomen has almost died away. The intro¬ 
duction of machihery for sewing has increased the demand for female labour; 
and not only are there more women employed in the manufacture of clothing 
than formerly, but they are also earning on an average much higher wages. 
Ten years ago, if any person had proposed to benefit the seamstresses of Great 
Britain by employing 50,000 French women, or other foreigners, to compete 
with them in the manufacture of our clothing, the scheme would have been 
treated with ridicule; yet, within the past ten years, 10,000 sewing machines 
have been brought into use in this country, and are now doing more work 
than 50,000 seamstresses. During the same period, the condition of the 
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seamstresses has improved. It would be an easy task to collect a long list of 
the names of manufacturers of clothing of different kinds, whose business has 
actually been created within the past five or six years by the introduction of 

^Shirt-makers, stay-makers, boot-makers, mantle-makers, glove-makers, 
cap-makers Ac., who commenced a few years ago with one or two machines, 
have invariably increased both the number of their machines and the number 
of their work-people ; and whilst the wages of those engaged in hand-labour 
have not been reduced, the wages of those employed on the machines have 
ranged from seven to twenty-five, and .even thirty shillings a week. Numerous 
instances of this kind must have come under the notice of every person who 
has had any opportunity of becoming acquainted with the progress of the 
sewing-machine trade in any of the large towns of the three kingdoms. We 
may mention a single instance as an illustration of the advantages derived 
from the use of machinery even by the poor, as well as an indication 
of the course and progress of this trade. A dressmaker, finding that 
the late reduction in the price of machines had brought them within 
her means of purchase, obtained one, and trained several members 
of her family to use it. Last summer she employed from twelve 
to twenty seamstresses; this summer she expected, by using a machine, to 
become independent of them, and to dismiss some of them. On the contrary, 
though trade has been comparatively dull, she has been compelled to increase 
the number of her workers, and her receipts have averaged five pounds more 
weekly than during last summer. The superiority of machine sewing, and 
the increasing demand for ready-made dresses, have caused this increase of 
her trade. Admitting that the case is one of rare good fortune, it is none the 
less valuable as an instance of the improvement which machinery is capable 
of effecting in the condition of even the oppressed needlewomen—a class who 
were, not long since, suffering so severely from the effects of competition, 
that if the sewing machine had tended in the slightest degree to injure their 
trade, its introduction would have shortly reduced 20,000 or 30,000 women 
to utter poverty and starvation. 

Turning to a similar trade which has been longer established, and of which 
we have more accurate statistics, we find that, within the past twenty years, 
the number of cotton factories in Lancashire has increased over 20 per cent.; 
the hours of labour have been reduced 15 per cent., yet the average of wages 
paid the operatives has risen over 20 per cent. During the same period the 
price of provisions has fallen, on an average, 20 per cent. This improvement 
in the condition of the working classes has occurred through the operation of 
natural laws; and neither the increase in the number of workers, nor the 
increase in the power or productiveness of machinery, has kept pace with the 
increasing demand for our manufactures. Every attempt made by the 
Capitalist and the inventor to multiply machinery has made them only more 
dependent upon the working classes. The efforts made to lessen the cost of 
production has tended to raise the wages of the operator. If we would form 
a correct estimate of this change, we must imagine one of the women or girls 
who were employed as bobbin and fly tenters in a cotton factory in 1839 at 
7s. 6d. per week, like' Rip Van Winkle, falling asleep, and awaking again in 
1859 to find herself in receipt of 9s. per week, having nine hours a week 
more to devote to her own amusement or education, and yet able to live as 
well and dress as well as her former companions, whom she may have envied 
the enjoyment of 10s. 9d. per week.— Mechanic? Magazine • 


STATISTICS. 


It is said that Ohio alone will produce five millions more bushels of 
wheat this season than ever were harvested in one year before. 

On the 1st January, 1859, the total number of insane in Scotland was 7878 
—and of these 2898 were supported by private funds and 4980 by parochial 
rates. 

The population of Tasmania is at present about 100,000; and to its credit 
it is stated that schools for all classes exist there to a greater extent than in 
any other of our colonies. 

There lies in the Bank of Ireland, Government Stock amounting to 
£36,544, which was unclaimed ten years ago, and remains unclaimed still. 
The dividends accumulated (also unclaimed) amount to £47,761. 

At the present rate of consumption of coal, the State of Pennsylvania alone 
could meet the demand for more than '3,000 years. At double the present 
call for coal, North America could supply the demand for 20,000 years. 

According to the latest calculations, the Prussian military force, after the 
complete re-organisation of the army, will comprise 780,000 men. The field 
army alone numbers 339,000, and the first of Landwehr or fencibles 241,000 
men. 

The yearly average quantity of hops grown in the ten years ending 1854 
was not quite 36,000,000 lb. Twelve thousand acres have been, since the 
latter date, withdrawn from the growth of hops, yet the five years subsequent 
produced nearly a double annual harvest of hops, 61,000,000 lb. 

The Cost of Disbanding an Army.—A return has been issued, showing 
that it cost no less than £259,138 to bring back to England the soldiers who 
were discharged from the Indian army in 1858, on their assertion that they 
were only enlisted to serve the East India Company. The number of these 
discharged soldiers was 10,235, but 119 re-enlisted in India for service in 
China. 

Watchmaking. —The following figures will serve to give some^idea of the 
extent ot this trade In 1858 there were imported into Great Britain 346,894 
watches. In the same year the number of watchcases, hall-marked, were—in 
silver, and 26,870 gold cases; in Chester, 13,648 silver, and 
u ui cases i in. Coventry, 16,000 silver cases ; in all, 148,323. In 1857 , 
14,141 watches of British manufacture were exported to America. 


VARIETIES. 


In the reign of Charles I. a Norwich magistrate sent a fellow to prison for 
saying that the Prince of Wales was born without a shirt! 

The metropolitan underground railway is progressing with great activity, 
and will be complete as far as Euston Square in less than twelve months. 

At the recent dinner at Bolton of the Manchester and Liverpool Agricul¬ 
tural Society, Lord Stanley, M.P m said he believed that tlie Volunteer move¬ 
ment had done more than any increase of the regular army possibly could 
have done to elevate the position of England among the natious of Europe. 

Results of Blunders. —The upsetting of a gig was the occasion of 
Washington’s being born in the United States; anerror of the miner in 
sinking a well led to the discovery of Herculaneum; and a blunder in 
nautical adventures resulted in the discovery of the island of Madeira. 

“ United Homes”— At Lord Dartmouth’s house, at Sandwell, near 
Birmingham, there has been in operation for some time an establishment 
where unmarried ladies and widows with their children can live as ladies 
should live, “ each lady being expected to select some branch of occupation 
connected with the objects of the institution, and to assist therein.” The 
rules are rather sternly worded, but no one is obliged to accept them or to 
abide by them longer than she wishes. ’ 

The First Railway in South Africa. —The great event of the past 
month, says a June number of a Natal paper, has been the official opening of 
our little railway, which has now become a matter of history. True, it is only 
a single line, and no more than two miles in length, namely, from the 
“Point” landing jetty, near the custom-house, on the margin of the bay, to 
the centre of the town of Durban, near St. Paul’s church. That event took 
place on Tuesday, the 26th of June, exactly eighteen years to-day after,the 
relief of Captain Smith and his brave little band of Britons, by the arrival of 
the Southampton , when Port Natal was wrested from the Dutch Boers, and 
declared a British colony. 

Extraordinary Sagacity and Faithfulness of a Dog.—A short 
time ago a dog, well known to the railway officials from his frequent travel¬ 
ling with his master, presented himself at one of the stations on the Fleet- 
wood, Preston, and Longridge line. After looking round amongst the 
passengers and in the carriages, just as the train was about to start, he leaped 
into one of the compartments of a carriage, and laid himself down under the 
seat. Arriving at Longridge he made another survey of the passengers, and 
after waiting until the station had been cleared he went into the Railway 
Station Hotel, searched all the places on the ground-floor, then went and 
made a tour of iDspection over the adjoining grounds; but being apparently 
unsuccessful, trotted back to the train, and took his old position just as it 
moved off. On reaching the station from which he had first started he again 
looked round as before, and took his departure. It seems that he now pro¬ 
ceeded to the general railway station at Preston, and after repeating the 
looking-round performance, placed himself under one of the seats in a train 
which he had singled out of the many that are constantly popping in and out, 
and in due time arrived at Liverpool. He now visited a few places where 
he had before been with his master, of whom, as it afterwards appeared, he 
was in search. Of his adventures in Liverpool little is known; hut he 
remained over night and visited Preston again early the next morning. Still 
not finding his missing master, he for the fourth time “ took the train,” this 
time however to Lancaster and Carlisle, at which latter place the sagacity 
and faithfulness of the animal, as well as the perseverance and tact he dis¬ 
played in prosecuting his search, were rewarded by finding his master. Their 
joy at meeting was mutual .—Preston Guardian . 


THE RIDD LER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 907. 

Enigma: Dewdrop. Charade: Go-nun-drum. 

Rebus : Pompey ; Egypt; Ptolemy ; Pliny ; Empedocles ; Rubicon — Pepper. 

The following answer all : Broom.—Motherwit.—W. J. R.— E. M. D.—Waller.—- 
Enigma , and Charade: Sadler.—R. Bridgman.—Heckmondwicke. — Summers.— 
Harbledown.—Eland.—T. Taylor.—Errington.—Maguire.—Hey.—O. J. S.—Tootell.— 

Terrybradwell.- Enigma and Rebus: Lemuel.—Watkins.—Norland.—White.—S. G. 

- Enigma: Mordey. — Grocers.—Emily E. G.— Madcap.- Charade: D. S. D.— 

Adelaide.—George.—Ballard. 

arithmetical questions. 

1. The youngest child received £5; the second , £7 10s. ; and the eldest , £12 10s. 

2. They fired 90 shots each. W killed 60 birds; X, 72 birds; Y t 54 birds; and Z, 80 
birds. 

3. Let ACS be the cone, G its centre of gravity. Draw G D perpendicular to 
the horizontal line C D ; now, the weight of the cone = 
284 cwt., which is easily found. Thus: *7854 X G 2 X ^ 
= 1SS-496 cubic feet. Then, as 1 cubic foot: 168*406 cubic 
feet : : 2,700 oz. = SOS,939‘2 oz. = 284 cwt. This weight 
acts at D in the direction G D; and that of the power 
= 10 cwt., at B, perpendicularly to B C. Hence, by the 
property of the bended lever, BO x 10 = 20*22374 X 10 = 
C D x 2S4, or C D = *7121, also C G - f C E * 15, from 
which the angle G G D — 87 u 17', which gives the position 
of the cone. 

The following agree with all: Veritas — Doucrias— 
Sadler.— Eland.—Wardle. 

With find and 3rd.— W. D.—Abbott.— Hood. 

With 1st and find. —Pyatt.—Richardson.—Z.Z._D. S. D. 

—Marks.—R. Bridgman. — Buglass.— Heckmondwicke.— 
Ryland.—Ansell.—Motherwit.—Summers.—Riley.—S. Taylor.—W. J. R,—Maguire.— 
Kelloe.—Hey.—Terrybradwell.—Tootell.—Armstrong.—Finn. 

With ls£.—Bunney.—Lemuel.—M. H. T.— J. Wallen, Tiverton.—John Bridgman.— 
Shaw.—Mordey.—Grocers.—E. A. W.—Emily E. G.—Broom (absurd signatures are 
inadmissible).—T. Taylor.—Bonny castle.—Nestor. 

With 2nd.—James Bridgman.—Hill.—Wilton.—Osborne, 
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rando m rea dings. 

When are a sweet apple and a sour apple alike ?—When they are pared. 

The lady who tried to read by the light of other days subsequently took a 
colza oil lamp. 

We think that a man carries the borrowing principle a trifle too far when 
he asks us to lend him our cars. 

Mr. Bush and Mr. Bird are rival candidates for churchwarden. The 
yellows will have to beat the Bush to get the Bird. 

What was once called “sweating,” and recently “perspiring,” is now 
“suffering a diminution of the tissues by evaporation.” 

Old anglers say that, if you wish to catch a fine fish you must not throw 
your bait directly at him. Young ladies may take notice. 

“ Why is it, husband, that whenever we send for a pound of tea or coffee 
to the grocer, it falls half an ounce short ? ” — “ Oh, it’s just a weigh 
he has.” 

An old lady who was about to enter on her fourth marriage ’complained to 
a friend that “ there never was ony poor woman plaguit wi’ such deeing 
bodies o’ men.” 

Mr. Harris “ was never more s-s-sober in the whole course of his life,” but 
when his friend Jones asked him to take a chair, he said he would “ wait till 
one came round.” 

An American editor offers his entire establishment, subscribers’ accounts, 
&c., for a clean shirt and a good meal of victuals. He has been trying 
the experiment of endeavouring to please everybody. 

Young Van Buren, in his salutatory remarks at the commencement of the 
Bensslaer Polytechnic Institute, declared that the ladies were at the head of 
all science—•“ since curiosity was the mother of discovery!” 

Mrs. Partington told Bemus the other day, in confidence, that a young man 
had committed infanticide by blowing his brains up in a state of delirium 
tremendous, and the coroner was holding a conquest over his remains. 

A practical individual in a drinking saloon, hearing a partially inebriated 
gentleman quoting Ion, “ It is a little thing to give a cup of water,” replied 
“ Yes, blamed little! A fellow that wouldn’t give you a glass of beer ought 
to be kicked.” 

“By Jove, Harry, I was deuced sorry to hear that you had broken your 
arm. I suppose it pained you awfully, didn’t it ? ” . Harry, with much 
feeling: “’Twasn’t the pain, old boy—0, no! It was being deprived of 
wearing my hands in my pockets which broke me down.” 

A country gentleman promised to attend a meeting, but broke h!s engage¬ 
ment. When remonstrated with he excused himself by saying that he had 
been attending another meeting, and then plaintively added, “I couldn’t 
come, you know; I cannot be in two places at once. I am not amphibious.” 

“ Dost thee sec them clouds ? ” said a Northumbrian swain to his sweet¬ 
heart.—“Ay.”—“And that mill?”—“Ay.”—“And that pit-shaft?”— 
“ Ay.”—“ Well!—I wish them clouds, that mill, and that pit-shaft, may 
come down and smash me flat if I don’t love thee better than ony lass i'Tyne 
side! ” 

“ What is meant by bearing false witness ? ” was one of the questions at a 
late examination of the Windsor Infant School. A little girl replied, “ It is 
when nobody does nothing, and somebody goes and tells of it.”—“ Quite 
right,” said the examiner, amid a general titter, in which he could not help 
joining. 

Spohr was one day met in the street on his way to the theatre, where he had 
to conduct the opera in honour of the birthday of the Elector. He was 
clothed in a heavy winter mantle, although the weather-glass stood eighty 
degrees above zero. “ Are you sick ? ” asked a friend who met him.—“ No,” 
replied Spohr, throwing back his mantle, and showing his breast covered with 
orders, “ I am only ashamed to go thus through the streets.” 

Harry, who boards at C.B.’s, took his friend Jack to dinner with him. 
' Being seated, Jack’s eyes sparkled as the waiter placed a dish containing 
“ first course,” between him. “ Capital,” thought he. He hurriedly 
“ entered” the first mouthful, which no sooner being done, than with a face 
that Hogarth would have delighted to paint, he exclaimed, “ Good gracious, 
Harry, what do you call this ? ”—“ Chicken soup.”—“ Here, waiter,” said 
Jack, “ take this to the landlady, with my compliments, and say, if she has 
no objections you’ll drive the chickens through it again.” 

A scapegrace, who had run out a fortune and fallen into bad habits, took 
up his residence in a country village, pretending to be an author. His shabby 
appearance was therefore accounted for; and as his address was good, and 
marks of personal beauty remained, many a romantic village maid sighed 
over the “ cruel fate of genius.” Sighs would not pay his landlord’s bill, and 
when a month had expired he was dunned in good earnest. At length the 
landlord told him he never saw any of his productions, and wished to know 
what work he had been the author of. “I am the author of my own 
misfortunes,” exclaimed the scapegrace. 

A gentleman, while occupied in explaining the armorial sculptures on the 
tombs of a noble family, observed a person of the low r er class siding up to him 
with an air of much importance. Thereupon without seeming to withdraw 
his attention from the insignia of the illustrious dead, he devoted part of it 
nevertheless, in side glances, to the stranger, who, after a preliminary cough, 
and elevation of his body so far beyond his previous height that one might 
have fancied it composed of India-rubber, thus delivered himself :—“ I was 
connected, sir, with that family.”—“Indeed!” said the gentleman, not a 
little surprised at the shabby appearance of this scion of nobility, “ how were 
you connected with it ? ”—“In the shoemaker line, sir.” 


The Best Female Employment.—T o mend the linen of forlorn old 
bachelors.— Punch. 

The Traveller’s Guide. —Avoid quarrels in France, women in Spain, 
priests in Italy, wine in Germany, and gaming everywhere. 

Dont Read This, Ladies.—A t a printers’ festival recently, the following 
sentiment was offered:—“ Women, second only to the press in the dissemi¬ 
nation of news.” 

The Newest Yankee Notion. —A new stove for the comfort of railway 
travellers; it is to be put under the feet, with a mustard plaister on the 
head, which draws the heat through the whole body. 

A Profitable Trade. —Sir Boyle Roche thus accounted for the pros¬ 
perity of the Dublin fishmongers:—They “ went down to Ringsend when 
the boat came in, bought the fish for half nothing, and sould them for twice 
as much! ” 

Scientific. —Examiner: What is the difference between gravity and gravi¬ 
tation? Irish schoolmaster (who has just had the “least taste in life” of 
potheen): Sure, whin I’ve dhrunk six glasses of whiskey my gravity vanishes, 
and my gravitation becomes ivident. 

Ingenious Device.— An American paper says that so numerous is the 
company in some of the inns on the White Mountains, that at night they 
place travellers on the floor in rows till they get to sleep, then set them up 
against the wall, and lay down another lot, and so on till all are accommodated. 

How to get a Ride for Nothing. —Purchase a penny paper. By jump¬ 
ing on the steps of the various omnibuses, and pretending to offer it for sale, 
ou can easily get a ride from the Bank to Hyde Park Corner for nothing, 
f you wish to return, you have only to take the same steps backwards.— 
Punch. 

Orthographical Epistle. —Dere Mr. Timothy, Your floggin cirklar is 
duely received—I hops as to my son Jonathan you will flog him jist as offen 
as you ken. Altho Ive bein in the abbit of teeching him miself I feer nothing 
useful will enter his hard head. His spellin speshally is ottragusly diffishient. 
Aulso he never minds his manners afore vokes, Yours truly, &ru Jaxn. 

Praying for the Safety of the Message. — When John Loring 
Austin was sent to Philadelphia with despatches announcing the capture of 
Burgoyne, he sent a note to Dr. Chauncy, requesting the prayers of the 
church for a safe passage. The doctor, full of the spirit of patriotism, 
earnestly added the prayer that “ whatever became of the young man, the 
package might arrive safe.” 

A Private Box. —Mr. - is a prominent man about town, and has 

large moneyed interest in one of the theatres. He is also a well-behaved man, 

ana has a pew in St. -’s church, which he has never honoured with his 

presence, though his family are always in their places on Sundays. The 
clergyman meeting him one day, felt called upon to remonstrate with him for 

his absence from church. “ Well, I am coming,” said Mr.-; “ but to 

tell you the truth, I don’t know which is my box.” The clergyman gravely 
told him that if he would call on the sexton he would point out his box. 

“ Take One from One and Something Remains.” —A sub-committee 
of a school committee not a thousand miles from the city were examining 
a class in a proprietary school. One of the members undertook to sharpen up 
their wits by propounding the following question : “ If I had a mincepie and 
should give two-twelfths to John, two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to 
Harry, and should keep half of the pie for myself, what would there be left ? ” 
—There was a profound study among the boys, but finally one lad held up 
his hand as a signal that he was ready to answer.—“ Well, sir, what would 
there be left ? Speak up loud so that all can hear,” said the committee-man. 
—“ The plate! ” shouted the hopeful fellow. The committee-man turned red 
in the face, while the other members roared aloud. That boy was excused 
from answering any more questions. 

The Best in the Squadron.— General Shelley, on passing a review of a 
cavalry corps, had this dialogue with one of the sergeants:—“ Which is the 
best horse in the squadron?” said the General.—“The horse No. 40.”— 
“ What qualities has he which makes him best ?”—“ He runs and leaps well, 
has no defects in his limbs or health, ip fat, carries his head high, has good blood, 
and is in the prime of his age.”—“ And who is the best soldier in the squadron ?” 
“The best soldier is Tom Jones.”—“And why is he best?”—“Because 
he is an honourable man, is obedient, clean, takes care of his equipments, his 
arms, and his horse, and is exact in the performance of his duties.”—“ And to 
whom does the best horse belong ?”—“ It is mine, General.”—“ And who i3 
the best soldier ?”—“ Your humble servant, General.” The General laughed, 
and gave the man a present of money, which he received with imperturbable 
gravity. _ 

MEDLEY FROM THE POETS. 

The moon was shining silver bright; Loud roars tho wind in constant blast, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; And cloudless sets the sun-at even, 
When Freedom from her mountain height, When twilight dews are falling fast. 
Exclaim’d, “Now don’t be foolish, Joe! ’’ And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven. 

An hour pass’d on—the Turk awoke; Oh ! evor thus, from childhood’s hour, 

A bumblebee went thundering by, By torch and trumpet fhst array’d, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, Beneath yon ivy-mantled tower. 

And spread its pall upon the sky. The old frog croaks his serenade. 

His echoing axe the woodman swung; My love is like the red rose; 

He was a lad of high renown ; * He bought a ring with posy true ; 

And deep the pearly caves among, Sir Barney Bodkin broke his nose, 

Giles Screens courted Molly Brown. , And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhu! 
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